





THE GERMAN ARMY 
By DR. HERBERT ROSINSKI 


Twice within one generation the German Army has almost achieved the military domination of Europe. What ay 
sources of its inner strength? How did they grow? What were the relations between the German Army and the Sty 
No other book in the English language can shed as much light on these important questions as The German Army 
written and published in England in 1939, it has now been largely rewritten and greatly expanded. Dr. Rosinski 
military historian with a unique knowledge of German military institutions. 


,ARIT T r . wo 
INFANTRY ATTACKS - - - - - - - = += = = 
By GENERAL FIELD MARSHAL ERWIN ROMMEL 
Infantry Attacks summarizes Rommel’s military experience in the First World War. It employs the small-battle-ping 
technique to illustrate lessons gained. There are numerous parallels between Rommel’s leadership of small units f; 
1914-18 and his handling of the Afrika Korps. This book should be widely read by American soldiers and civiliafl 
The only edition available in English translation. Many maps. 


COMBINED FSR & SOFM- - - - - - - = = = = = © = + $1 


Now in one handy volume you can get these four important manuals in their newest, up-to-date editions, including 
changes to August 31, 1944: 
Field Service Regulations—Operations—(FM 100-5)—15 June 1944. 
Field Service Regulations—Administration—(FM 100-10)—15 November 1943. 
Field Service Regulations—Command and Employment of Air Power—(FM 100-20)—21 July 1943. 
Staff Officers’ Field Manual—The Staff and Combat Orders—(FM 101-5)—19 August 1940. 
} 


i bese four manuals are the main guides of war used by our Army. 
ry. , acy 'nvg" T J r 
HITLER’S SECOND ARMY .- 


By DR. ALFRED VAGTS Paper cover ra 





We are fighting not only the German Wehrmacht but also an interlocking series of seminiilitary organizations supp 
ing it. Dr. Vagts, a recognized authority on military history and institutions, has written an able description of all th 
Nazi semimilitary organizations: The SA, the SS, Organisation Todt, the Nazi Motor Transportation Corps, and m 
others. An Infantry Journal-Penguin Fighting Forces Book. 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL READER - - - - - - = = = = Si, 


In the Infantry Journal Reader you will find open discussion and reflection on ways of war, including some heart 
Army gripes and many a touch of humor. You will find articles on a hundred different sides of Army thought and |i 
The writers not only include a number of our top war commanders; they also include thinking privates, noncoms, # 
junior officers. In our Army lack of rank has not been a bar to the expression of ideas on war. There are also articles 
civilian writers whose contributions to thought on warfare has been welcomed by Army men. 679 pages. 


MODERN RECONNAISSANCE - - - - - += = = = = = = = $b 


This compilation of articles which have appeared in The Cavalry Journal has been edited and prepared in book form 
the editors of The Cavalry Journal, and constitutes one of the few books on this military subject ever to appear. Brigade 
General H. S. Hawkins contributes a general chapter on reconnaissance, and other chapters describe different specific’ 
connaissance units and how they operate. 230 pages. 
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y Seconds Over Tokyo 
», Captain Ted Lawson 
lokyo bombing. 
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ry ( ye Fort Milton 

b-aham Lineoln and his undercover 
ies. Cloth edition $3.50. 


ghis Khan 

» Harold Lamb 

e great conqueror who nearly 
ed Berlin from China. 


rilla Warfare 

3y Bert (Yank) Levy 

e tricks and tactics of guerrilla 
ing and street combat. 


raft Recognition 

By R. A. Saville-Sneath 

Jhouettes and photographs of Brit- 
German, and Italian aircraft. 


p Battle is the Pay-Off 
me By Major Ralph Ingersoll 

ajor Ingersoll tells of the Battle of 
yuettar, and how big this war is 
what the Army is doing to win it. 
ih edition $2.00. 
at's That Plane? 
By Walter B, Pitkin, Jr. 
lhouettes of eighty-three American 
Jap planes with pictures and de- 
tions. 
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dalcanal Diary 
By Richard Tregaskis 
ront-line battle in the South Pacific. 


Lost Battalion 

By Thomas M. Johnson and 

Fle tcher Pratt 

ie famous outfit that held its ground. 
riot Battles: 1775-1783 


By Colonel A. C. M: Azoy 
attles of our first American war. 


O articles 
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By Lieutenant Robert M. Gerard 
T unit against the Panzers in 1940. 
geant Terry Bull 
By H mself 
ergeant Terry’s stories have been 
orites in the Army for years. 
dies on War 
pest articles from Military Affairs. 
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group of scientists answer the ques- 
hS of the soldier aboard ship. Also 
lable in cloth at $1.50 under the 
P Science from Shipboard. 
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1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


We Cannot Escape History 
By John T. Whitaker 

The events leading up to the war 
in Europe told by a critically ob- 
servant correspondent. Cloth edition 
$2.75. 

Rifles and Machine Guns of the 

World's Armies 

By Captain Melvin M. 
Joh nson, Jr. 

In this extremely valuable book 
Captain Johnson describes and illus- 
trates all of the small arms in use in 
the world today. Cloth edition $5.00. 


Defense Against Chemical War 

War chemicals and how to combat 
them. Based on the Army’s graphic 
portfolio. In restricted classification. 


The Russion Army 
By Walter Kerr 
The most penetrating discussion 
of the Red Army so far written by 
an American, Cloth edition $2.75. 


The Nazi State 
By William Ebenstein 
The Nazi government and how it 
works—from top to bottom. Cloth 
edition $2.75. 


The Making of Modern China 


By Owen and Eleanor Lattimore 
A short but revealing history of 
modern China. Cloth edition $2.50. 


Freedom Speaks 
Selected by George F. Reynolds 
and Donald F.. Connors 
A storehouse of the vital and sig- 
nificant ideas on freedom expressed 
by mankind. Cloth edition $2.00. 


Report on India 
By T. A. Raman 
An informative and useful book on 
present-day India. Cloth edition 
$2.50. 
Our Enemy Japan 
By Wilfrid Fleisher 
The Japanese Empire and its peo- 
ple since the days of Commodore 
Perry. Cloth edition $2.00. 


Japan’s Military Masters 


By Hillis Lory 


Jap Army leaders, organization, 
and training. Cloth edition $2.50. 
| Conflict: The Civil War 
By George Fort Milton 
The best one-volume history. Cloth 
edition $3.50. 














FIGHTING FORCES BOOKS FOR THE 
ARMED SERVICES ONLY 


(For information about ordering Fighting Forces books restricted to mem- 
bers of the Armed Services, see note about restricted publications on page 74.) 


How to Abandon Ship 
By Phil Richards and 
John J. Banigan 
Two sailors, one of whom has been 
shipwrecked, here explain every side 
of abandoning ship, including life on 
a life raft. Cloth edition $1.00 


Rifleman Dodd 
By C.S. Forester 
The story of a trained and self 
reliant fighting man. 


The Gun 
By C. S. Forester 
If you fire any kind of gun, you 
will see why this is a great story 


The Fight at Pearl Harbor 
By Blake Clark 
The fight against odds which 
opened the war 


Machine Warfare 
By Major Gen. J. F.C. Fulley 
Hitler studied this writer’s ideas 
on the plane and the tank. Cloth 
edition $1.50. 


The Living Thoughts of 
Clausewitz 
Selected portions from Clause 
witz’s famous writings on war. The 
cloth edition is out of print. 


Gas Warfare 
By Brig. Gen. Alden H. Waitt 
Complete description of smoke, 
gas and flame in modern war. Cloth 
edition $2.75. 
America’s Navy in World 
War Il 
By Gilbert Cant 
The story of the Navy’s part in 
World War II written by a compe- 
tent student of naval warfare. Cloth 
edition $3.75. 


Animals of the Pacific World 
By T. Donald Carter, John Eri 
Hill and G. H. H. Tate 
This book prepared under the di 
rection of the American Museum of 
Natural History is the first book to 
bring all the data on animals of the 
Pacific World into one volume. A 
companion volume, The Pacific 
World, edited by Fairfield Osborn, 
sells for 50¢ to members of the 
Armed Services only, with cloth 
edition at $3.00. 


Thesaurus of Humor 
By Mildred Meiers and 
Jack Knapp 
A compilation of jokes old and 
new. Cloth edition $1.98. 
Burma Surgeon 
By Colonel Gordon S. Seagrave 
A famous best-seller now available 
for 25¢. Cloth edition $3.00 
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Perhaps the soldiers who most often think of their fel- 
lows in the hands of the enemy as prisoners of war are 
those whose job it is to guard the prisoners of the enemy 
in our hands. At least it would seem so from two letters 
we recently received. From one written by a colonel of 
Infantry who commands a PW camp, we quote this para- 
graph: 

“Being engaged in prisoner of war work, we often think 
of our fellow countrymen who are unfortunately prisoners 
in the hands of the enemy. Our duties are motivated by 
the hope that the treatment we accord those here will in 
some measure be reciprocated over there.” 

With that letter was a check that represented a con- 
tribution from every officer at the PW camp. 

In the second letter a lieutenant on duty at a PW camp 
advances this suggestion: 

“Include a few sentences on the PW Fund page say- 
ing: ‘Mail checks or money orders payable to so-and-so and 
addressed to so-and-so.’ 1 had to guess at my money order. 
Your Journal doesn’t mention a word about the mechanics 
of contributing. People are lazy—if you don’t help them 
they won’t contribute so readily.” 

We thank the lieutenant for both his contribution and 
his suggestion. We have received contributions addressed 
in every conceivable manner—and every cent got into the 
Fund. But as a matter of fact it would help a great deal 
if checks or money orders were made out to: 


Prisoner of War Fund 
Infantry Journal, Inc. 
1115 17th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


However, we don’t want to pigte. that large pup 


of friends who order books from us and add a few dollars 
to their checks with the notation “Please put this extra in 
the Prisoner of War Fund.” Those scat oe small as 
they are, go a long ways toward keeping the Fund solvent. 

The Fund did get a little low recently because we had 
the opportunity to fill several honed specific requests 
from officers and men in German camps. We know our 
contributors are glad to learn that their dollars were used 
so specifically and we hope that before long we may be 
able to help those Americans who are in Japanese hands 
in the same way. 

One contribution that we want very much to mention 
this month came from the Everett (Washington) High 
School where the students recently had a Tag Day. The 
check for $450 represents the receipts of the day and it 
has gone in the Fund along with the contributions of 
other civilians and soldiers, here and abroad. 

The total of the past month’s contributions—$1,230.42 
—is the smallest in any one month since April 1944. We 
hope and expect that we will be able to announce that it 
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has gone up next month. Total contributions to dat 


$70,670.28. 
INDIVIDUALS 


Colonel Rufus A. Byers, Infantry 

Lieutenant O. A. del Valle, 65th Infantry 
Colonel O. W. DeGruchy, National Guard Bureau 
T/Sgt. Paul W. King, Fort McClellan, Alabama 
Captain Louis B. Kraemer, Medical Corps 
Lieutenant H. M. Cook, Jr., 382d Engineers 
Private L. W. Preston, Camp Wheeler, Georgia 
Private E. J. Sage, 540th Signal Con Company 
Lt. Colonel H. M. Gaustad, Alabama State Guard 
Anonymous, 36th Replacement Battalion 

Dee M. Booth, Ridgefield Park, New Jersey 
S/Sgt. Morris Leibowitz, AAF 

Leslie Dana, St. Louis, Missouri 

Major F. V. Elsberry, Field Artillery 

Colonel, Infantry 

Mr. & Mrs. N. E. Monat, Holyoke, Massachusetts 
A Fellow Back Home 

Anonymous, 3110th Signal Service Bn 

Major Robert B. Gilmore, Finance Department 
Mrs. Selma Hajjar, Brooklyn, New York 
Lieutenant Richard H. Stern, 7th Arm Division 
Rose Penn, Roselle Park, New Jersey 

Lieutenant Edward Atlas, Chicago, Illinois 
S/Sgt. William A. Klein, 180th Signal Rep Co 
Lieutenant J. W. Lybrand, 1264th AAA BU 

A. A. Badran, San Francisco, California 

Donald Davis, Boston, Massachusetts 

Lieutenant Albert T. Peck, Transportation Corps 
Robert H. Reed, Newport Beach, California 
Private J. W. Knowlton, 12th Infantry 
Lieutenant Harold M. Borden, Air Corps 
Lieutenant Chris Kristiansen, 36th Signal Co 
Lieutenant Edward J. Milanese, QMC 

Captain & Mrs. Herbert Batz 

Sergeant James Cudahy, 532d Engineers 

In Memory of John Mitchell Levis, II 

Lieutenant John R. Durburow, 26th Bomb Sq 
Lieutenant J. S. Campbell, 161st Infantry 

Paul Willson, Seattle, Washington 

M/Sgt. John M. Fulcher, AAF 

Anonymous, Washington, D. C. 

Marjorie van de Water, Washington, D. C. 
Lieutenant Don N. McLean, AAF 

Sergeant K. G. Eastman, AAF 


ORGANIZATIONS AND Groups 


Rotary Club, Mt. Pleasant, Texas e 
Officers and Enlisted Men, Company L, 7th Infantry, N\ 
Peterson & Kempner, Inc., New York City 

Officers’ Mess, Cae Wolters, Texas 

Students of Everett (Washington) High School 

Officers of POW Camp, Mexia, Texas 

3014th Engineer Maintenance Company 
Officers and Enlisted Men, Company C, 748th MP Battal 
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How Much Infantry 


OW much Infantry, how much Air 
Force, how much Artillery? Deter- 
mining the proportions, the balance, of a 


modern army is one of the toughest problems 

-whether the fighting force is being designed 
for war or to keep down war. 

When an army is being hastily expanded 
for war, the developments of campaign and 
battle must be roughly estimated, and the 
probable value of each combat and service ele- 
ment in each of the battle teams must be care- 
fully weighed. In lining up a peacetime 
force, a simil: ir estimate of the situation has to 
be made. 

In both situations the answers to the ques- 
tions How much Infantry? How much Air 
Force? How much Artillery? and How much 
of all the other kinds of troops? depends upon 
the best answer that can be found to a still 
broader question—W hat might this army have 
to do? 

In either situation the structure of the army 
as originally planned is certain to need chang- 
ing as changes come in the war or the world, 
and in weapons. In war this may mean that 
men trained for one kind of task have to be 
reassigned and trained for another job. 

In this war it has meant, more than any- 
thing else, that forces of several other kinds 
have had to be cut down in order to make more 
Infantrymen. This has been true, not just in 
our own Army, but in most if not all of the 
others, friendly and enemy. 

Our own army has had a lower proportion 
of Infantry than any of the other big armies 
~and a higher proportion of Air Forces. Our 
hundred or so Infantry divisions form a con- 
siderably smaller part of our army than such 
units do in the Russian, Japanese, and Ger: 
man forces, though, of course, the true pic- 
ture at any time in the war could only be ob- 
tained by totaling the effective Infantry of all 


——— ee er 





the Allied forces available for b ttle 
weighing that total against the similar} 
of our enemies. 

Even before the German drive in De 
ber we had begun to draw upon ow 
Forces, our Antiaircraft, and som 
Services for men who could be mac 
Infantrymen. That last battle made it pai 
than ever that the war could only b 
through having enough infantry divis 

Early in the battle, the British autho ritic 
Rata publicly that 250,000 more gro 
troops would be created from men in th: 
and service forces. It seemed probable ¢ 
we would be making the same kind of ; 
and very possibly on an even bigger scak 

It seemed, especially to American Infan 
men, that, God willing, there must be | 
insurance against any chance that we mig 
ever run low on fighting Infantry unit 
long as the war should last. 


HE last battle of the year’s end s 
also to show some other things—t! 
vital to the successful conclusion of the 
and to the proper proportioning of the 
war Army to come. 
It appeared beyond all doubt that, as 
in the past, supporting air power could 1 
be counted upon in bad weather. Every 
must be prepared to do without such supp 
including air reconnaissance, when it | 
fight in a theater where periods ol 
weather are to be expected. No comm 
could ever afford to gamble on this point 
The December battle also sharpened 
doubt in the mind of the ground fighter 
whether supporting air units can ever bec 
as eflicient as heavy artillery for the t: sks 
heavy artillery can pe rform. This seemec 
likely, especially in view of the possibility! 
the robot bomb or some similar develo ypm 
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e the heavy artillery still more efh- 
}anpower per ton of projectiles § accu- 
ed on the target area per hour or day. 

ve all there was the question 

e had not overestimated the effec- 

the long-range bomber units in 

arison with infantry divisions within the 
ework of the maximum army as estab- 
d. ind whether we would not need to 
ert more air units—considerably more— 
Infantry and Artillery. 

ich questions, in their immediate aspects, 
nlv be answered by the highest authori- 
for they alone have all the facts of the 
tion. But these very same problems will 
nong the most important ones when the 
comes to determine the make-up of our 
var army. By then, it should be possible 
ake known for purposes of general dis- 
ion all the historical facts from this war 
ing on these matters. 

will be particularly necessary to tell the 
story of Infantry in the war. The strong 
lency toward reliance on machines right 
the German 1940 blitzkrieg; the Rus- 
s use of millions of infantry and other 
nd troops to stop the blitzkrieg of 1941; 
German uses of infantry divisions on a 
comparable to the Russian; our own re- 
ce on infantry in the Pacific campaigns 
vell as in the campaigns of Africa and 
ope—all these phases must be given the 
t careful study. 


OT one side of the whole subject can be 

neglected or minimized. And especially 
t we guard against any further tendency 
werrate the combat value of air forces. 
» fact that flying will probably become 
re common in the pursuits of peace will 
ke it all the more necessary to emphasize 
military limitations of the combat plane. 
vill make it all the more necessary to be 
ain that our nation is kept fully aware of 
central, vital place of Infantry in the 
ies of the future. 
lo establish this fully it will be particularly 














necessary to reassess, openly and fully, the 
value of air forces in war, especially in the 
light of the buzz bomb. The bomber with its 
crew, delivering tons of explosive on a distant 
target, is equiv alent to artillery of very long 
range. At the present, the buzz bomb gives 
some promise of becoming a less costly sub 
stitute for the bomber for some of its chief 
purposes. It is hardly to be expected that in 
an alert air force such as our own there will 
“unorthodox” 
ideas, even when these may replace to a con 
siderable extent the great and costly machines 
we now make use of by thousands. And of 
course the whole story of the endurance and 
continued production of Germany for so long 
under the intensive bombing of her cities must 
be examined minutely. For this will tell us 
much about the potentialities of future war 
fare of the air. It will help us to establish our 
future forces in the most efhcient proportions 
by proving just how much intensive bombing 
does assist a modern army. 

It is hard to imagine now what further de 
velopment of warfare might radically affect 
the primary importance of Infantry. If com 
bat machines of the air ever do become flying 
forts in a real sense—able to hover and com 
mand ground from above for days at a time 
—then the operations of ground forces might 
become gravely limited. This, however, is far 
beyond any present promise of science. The 
development of further antiair measures 
seems far more probable—robot fighter planes, 
perhaps. Nothing now appears at all likely 
as a substitute for Infantry assisted by the 
other combat forces of the ground and the 
air. 

\s the great task of fighting through to 
complete victory is carried out, Infantry, per 
haps in greater proportion—will close with 
the German and the Jap, take the ground and 
hold the ground. In our future force as now, 
it must unquestionably be counted as the 
main combat element trained to close, take, 
and hold in defeating whatever enemies mav 
ever threaten our peace again. 


be much tendency to resist 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT of the American beachhead 
and the subsequent construction of three airfields at Em- 
press Augusta Bay on Bougainville Island, proved one of 
the slickest moves of the war in the South Pacific. 

When the I Marine Amphibious Corps landed there 
on November 1, 1943 to be reinforced seven days later by 
the 37th Infantry Division no one was sure how tough this 
invasion would be. Certainly it was expected that the Jap 
garrison, variously estimated to number between thirty and 
fifty thousand, would prove a more formidable adversary 
than it did. Everyone gave the Japanese credit for realizing 
that the successful establishment of an American base on 
Bougainville would not only nullify the six Jap airfields on 
the island, but would also result in the neutralization of 
Rabaul and the enemy bases on New Ireland, to pave the 
way for the American drive toward the Philippines by 
helping eliminate the Bougainville—New Britain—New Ire- 
land triangle of the Nipponese outer defense. 


Whoever decided to put the Marines ashore at Empress » 


Augusta Bay and not at a number of other likely spots which 
it turned out would have suited the Japs much more, de 


serves considerable credit for astute planning. Although 


the Marine force did some fine and hard fighting before it 


The American perimeter on the coastal plain at Emp 
Augusta Bay measured a maximum of five and a half x 
deep and seven miles wide, at the foot of the toy 
Crown Prince Range of volcanic mountains which bjg 
Bougainville Island. The periphery itself, exclusiyg 
beach, ran some 13 miles long. The Japanese occupied 
the rest of the island, plus Buka Island immediately 
north of Bougainville, and the many smaller islands at 
south, including Shortland, Ballale, Erventa and of 
They also had constructed six airfields: Buka and Bonj 
the north; Klieta on the east coast near the center of 
island; Kahili at the extreme southern tip, Kara just m 
of Kahili, and Ballale on Ballale Island off the south« 
of Bougainville. All of these airfields had been kept 
operative by our air forces, which enjoyed almost abs 
air supremacy from the beginning. Moreover once 
three American fields had been constructed within 
American perimeter on Bougainville, attacks were wg 
against Jap airbases on New Britain, and New Ireland 
conjunction with air power based in New Guinea 
with carrier air power. This resulted in driving the 
nese air force almost completely from the Solomons 
the Bismarck Archipelago. 

In addition, the Navy, using mostly air supported 
boats and destroyers, literally swept the waters of th 
areas free of Japanese shipping and eventually redu 
enemy communications with their isolated Bougaim 
garrisons. to occasional furtive visits by submarines. 

For a while it seemed that the Japanese expected ! 


Americans to push out from their perimeter at Emp 
Augusta Bay in an effort to drive them from the island, } 


such a plan was never considered. For it would have b 
extremely costly and almost needless. The Bougainv 
beachhead served its purpose in helping eliminate Jap * 
and air power in the Solomons and the Bismarcks. 1h 
as has been noted, was remarkably achieved and compat 
with the enormous strategic advantage realized at an 

tremely low cost. Yet for a time it appeared that the ene! 
did not wholly appreciate this, for he continued to build: 
his defenses, particularly in the southern areas aroul 


began to withdraw from the island on Christmas Day, 1943, 
aie replaced by the Americal Infantry Division, it is true 
that the operation caught the enemy so completely off bal- 
ance that he never succeeded in seriously challenging our 
position until more than four months after the initial land- 
ings. And then it was far, far too late. 

This story concerns itself with the heavy Jap attacks 
against the American perimeter in March-April 1944, when 
our position on Bougainville was held by the Army XIV 
Corps which had taken over from the Marines on Decem-_ Kahili and in the immediate north. . 
ber 15, 1943. But ultimately the American intention was clear to! 
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mm this Jap gun emplacement on Blue Ridge the enemy could “look down the throats” of the Americans on the perimeter. 


and and early in 1944 preparations were made It should be noted that the flat area we 


the American P sition with a view to seizing the ringed to the northeast by high ridges the 
ind destroying our garrison. Jap forces were con 


occupied was 
pring ipal one 

known as Blue Ridge and Hills 1000 and 1100. On thes 
st Kieta to push across the Crewn Prince Range heights the enemy assembled much of his lighter artillery 

Numa-Numa trail which led directly across the His positions there were ideal, enabling direct observation 
» the American perimeter. Other forces moved 0! the American positions and in particular the airfield 
| from Kahili area to attack from the south. At The Jap had our airhelds “boresighted.” Heavier artillery 
is effort artillery was carried—partly by barge, but — was 


sited on the lowlands southeast of out perimeter we I] 
| by human labor piece by piece and assembled beyond the front held by the 


ahlands over looking the American beachhead Whil holding those ridges 
every Japanese infantryman available was as for us, it was impracticable to extend 


Americal Division 
might have been desirable 


1 our perimeter so mut h 
ra grand assault. supported by artillery, to begin that it could have encom passt d all the commanding heights 


elebrate Japanese Armv Dav on March 10 inland from the bed¢h. Major General Oscar W. Griswold 
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the corps commander, had only two divisions, the 37th 
which had fought at Munda 
General Robert S. Beightler, and the Americal commanded 
rs Major General John R. Hodge, which had fought on 
Guadalcanal. These two infantry divisions were spre ad 


commanded by Major 


very thinly as it was—the 37th along nine miles of perim 
eter, and the Americal about seven. The XIV C orps a also 
had a Marine defense battalion, two battalions ot Fiji In 
tantry, Air Force units, a tank battalion, a 
battalion, naval units and many other smaller elements too 


4.2-inch mortar 


numerous to mention. 

The Japanese forces were the Seventeenth Army, of 
which the major element was the 6th Division—a regular 
outht known for its infamous role in the Rz ape of Nz inking 
in 1937. It was augmented by the usual complement of 
service and speci: al troops, and totaled some 14 to 16 thou 
sand combat troops. The soldiers of the 6th Division wore 
red patches on their left sleeves, awarded in “recognition” 
of their record in the Chinese war. 

hey were well equipped, sturdy, determined, and 
healthy. They went into battle carrying an exhortation 
from their Army commander who proclaimed: 


Ihe time has come to manifest our knighthood with the 
pure brilliance of the sharp sword. 

It is our duty to erase the mortification of our brothers at 
Guadalcanal. Attack, assault, and destroy everything. Cut, 
slash and mow them down. May the color of the red emblem 
of memory on our arms be deepened with blood of the Ameri- 
can rascals. Our cry of victory at Torakina Bay will be 
shouted resoundingly to our native land. 

We are invincible. Always attack. Security is the greatest 
enemy. Always be alert. Execute silently. Always be clear. 


There were a number of reasons behind the Jap decision 
to challenge our fait accompli. Saving face was important, 
of course, for the Bougainville beachhead was a bitter pill. 
But more realistic: illy, if not more importantly, Jap stom 
achs on Bougainville were pinched. American air and sea 
mastery had deprived the garrison of its supply lines from 
Rabaul and the homeland. The Jap soldiers were frankly 
told that their food would not last beyond April. But a 
superabundance of wonderful food, enough indeed for ten 
years, lay within that beachhead for the taking—once the 
\merican forces had been annihilated. As further encour 
agement they were told th it three hundred Nipponese air 
craft would fly down from Truk in support ol their grand, 
final assault. But even the Jap enlisted men doubted that 
one, vet there is no reason to believe that those doubts re 
duced their determination. 

The cockiness of the Jap commander as viewed today, 
seems ludicrous, but there was nothing ludicrous about their 
preparations, nor the fury with which they fought. Noth 
ing so clearly indicates their confidence as the captured 
plans which neatly apportioned bivouac areas within the 
American perimeter for their troops. The final touch was 
the designation of the place at which General Griswold’s 
surrender would be received! 


II 


Although it was not possible for the American garrison 
to reach out and occupy the major surrounding heights, the 
two divisions had fortified several lesser hills just beyond 
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our major airstrips. [These hills—Cannon Ridg:, jj 
and Hill 260—were essential to the defense of 
and had to be denied to the enemy. His artille ’ 
upon those hills re -ndered all our landing Strip iNtens 
[he Jap therefore sought initially those last lines of 
Although intellivene, 
correctly divined that the enemy woulc 1 attack | 


ground before the sictelile. 


could have predicted that the Jap would concentra, 
great strength he did on such a small front. In the j, 
phase of the fighting an entire regiment, less one bat 
assaulted a front—Hill 700—held by less than a com, 
of the 37th Division. 

Early on the morning of March 8 the preliminaries 
over. The di rys of patrolling and feints were gone. Agj 
signal this change, enemy artillery began falling vithin 
American perimeter, and particularly on the pr ncipa 





strip which was the Jap’s immediate goal. 

The enemy artillery was spasmodic, meager, and py 
coérdinated. Although he enjoyed the ability to fire 
guns directly on the targets in many instances—some pig 








were site d to overlook our positions ~he was able to des 
only a te W planes and at no time Was he able to make 






air operations impossible. Chroughout he faced the infyy 
ing spectacle of American planes landing and taking 






almost beneath his nose, as they carried out dive-bom 
and strafing against him. Worse than that, from the] 
point of view, American destroyers and gunboats ran 


, shel 


















impudently up and down the Bougainville coast 





his rear areas at will. 
The Japanese use of artillery was said to be his grea 
thus far in the Solomons. Yet his maximum shoot j 





gi\ en day was never more than some tour nye roun 





Although he enjoyed incomparé ible sites, his use of a 
was pathetic. In a compare atively short time our couni 























battery, complemented by dive bombing, uagreng >t 
of his artille Ty. Judging from what he did in the Solon 
the Jap has a rather elementary concept of the emp! vn 





of artillery. 

[he U. S. infantry regiment Loccapying the 37: 
sion’s right, and holding Hill 7 O and Cannon Ridg 
the first to get attention from re Japs. The pr 


1 


sides of this double, connected ridge swept down, unbr 


into the coastal plain of our beachhead. Its str iteg ib! 
nificance was immense—a fact known to both sides Ibo 
the razor-back crest made defense in depth impossi Id v 
and consequently it was held by a single line of interlock fa 


pillboxes 
On the night of March 8-9, under cover of comp 
darkness and during steady, heavy rainfall which | 








out both sight and sound, the enemy assaulted Hill “Giieam 
with a full battalion, immediately followed by anothe f 
talion. Using bangalore torpedoes and dynamite h in b 
able to blast out the three most commanding pil!boxe: qj Ou 
the highest point of Hill 700, and when morning came ir c 
had a strong hold on the height, with heavy machine gagjem 
trained to sweep all of its approaches. His salient was 
seventy yards wide, and perhaps twenty yards deep 
tactically it was of tremendous significance. Vy, | 





The 37th Division at once commmiceed a reserve 
to the now indented line, and sent the division cngi™ 
battalion, which had fought superbly as infantrymen 
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plovn we this ridge of Hill 700 were the pillboxes the Japs seized from elements of the 37th Division, forcing us to establish an 
ented line that ran below the picture. To regain the positions the 37th attacked up these steep slopes and around the flanks. 
idg w Georgia, to hold the reserve line, and also began a_ ground and extremely close quarters at which fighting took 
Mermined effort to regain the strong point. place, made direct artille ry or air support impossible. ‘The 
in| The difficulties of retaking Hill 700 were almost in- fight was truly one of opposing foot soldiers using primary 
eg ible. The American forces had to assault enemy-held infantry weapons, with all natural advantages accruing to 
de boxes by crawling up a slope so precipitous that a foot- the Japs. At 1600 hours that afternoon a general attack in 
np ld was difficult to secure and maintain, and to do so in force succeeded in driving the Japanese from all pillbox. 
erlockigime face of withering Jap fire. It was reminiscent, in this on the crest of the hill save one—a very important on¢ 
pect, of Lookout Mountain. The supply road, which At daylight on the eleventh, the enemy made a new 
con ked who the hill was also swept by fire, and only assault on the regiment s front, at Cannon Ridge, just to 
1 blot@iks and armored cars could negotiate it. The enemy _ the left of Hill 700. The Japs swarmed up the slopes, wave 
Hill inwhile had prepared new pillboxes and new trenches, after wave, in the face of tremendous fire from our pill 
ther t which were strongly manned and supplied—his posi- boxes. By 0800 the attack had been repulsed, with th 
h n became stronger by the hour. slopes of the height littered with more than three hundred 
boxes Our attacks of March 9 succeeded only in restoring to Jap corpses, piled several deep in the places where succeed 
n trol some of the positions on the right flank of the ing waves had attacked over the dead of the previou 
ne g ilient, and when night fell the hill was still in Jap assaults. 
n to all tactical purposes. During the prece ding night the enemy had also attack d 
e tenth, the attacks were resumed in greater inten- _Hill 700 again, and had retaken one pillbox, giving him a 
plemented by severe artillery and dive-bombing _ total of two, both of great significance and commanding 
gainst the enemy areas in the rear of Hill 700. Re- _ position. 
ngin@™™#ated attempts to storm the hill were beaten back by the The 2d Battalion of another infantry regiment then went 
men @imperiority of the Jap fire and position. The precipitous into the line to sufpport the regiment before Hill 700, and 
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to prepare a final attack. These fresh troops tried to flank 
the enemy positions from either side, and utilizing every 
trick and tool they knew from smoke grenades to bazookas 
and ame throwers, recaptured some positions around the 
engmy main holdings. But the Jap, enjoying the enormous 
advantage of position, held firm in spite of heavy losses and 
continued to reinforce his salient. Nightfall brought a close 
to the action, with both sides digging in for another try 
next day. 

The following morning, March 12, the battalion of the 
regiment again attacked, again enve loping the enemy posi 
tions with one reinforced company on either flank. The 
fighting was terrific. The Jap, to whom life is the cheapest 
of matériel, poured men into the lines as fast as we de stroyed 
them. But by the middle of that afternoon the hill was 
retaken, and all enemy resistance obliterated. 

The carnage was almost indescribable. Within an area 
fifty by fifty yards, 402 Japanese corpses were counted, piled 
one on top of the other. The count includes only those 
within our wire and around the pillboxes, and ignores the 
hundreds of others farther out who were killed by our in 
cessant mortar and artillery fire. Captured Japanese s said 
that four days of fighting had resulted in virtual annihila 
tion of both battalions of their 23d Infantry, which had 
been pitted against this thin, short, front of the Ohio divi 
sion’s line. Thus the first phase ended—and one of the 
Nanking 6th’s regiments was out of action. Three com 
panies of the supporting U. §. regiment subsequently re 
ceived Presidential Unit Citations for this achievement. 


Ill 

Meanwhile, the Americal Division had braced for a Japa 
nese assault on their own important height, Hill 260, a 
small heavily wooded prominence rising from the Torokina 
River course comprising a double knob with a small saddle 
between. Defense of this hill was accomplished by a garri 
son within its own perimeter as the hill lay outside the 
Americal’s main lines. Just before dawn on March 10, 
the Japanese assault began, concentrated around a high 
tree within the garrison perimeter, which had been ee as 
After a day of fighting they had the 
tree surrounde d and had dispatched its occupants. 

The enemy then exploited his penetration and attacked 
and seized two pillboxes, killing all the occupants save one 
wounded American who was left in each. It was later 
thought that the Jap could have entirely seized the hilltop, 
but perhaps chose to let a few Americans remain there to 
limit our own use of artillery. 

Two companies then went forward in a double envelop 
ment with the mission of retaking the hilltop and restoring 
the perimeter. They were met with furious resistance by 
the Japs who by this time were well supplied with ammu 
nition and weapons and had improved their positions, but 
several pillboxes ultimately were retaken. 

That night both sides worked on their positions. The 
next morning the Japanese counterattacked, Banzai fashion, 
bayonets fixed, led by an officer wearing white gloves and 
highly polished black boots. This attack proved very costly 
but did compel our forces to withdraw temporarily, al 
though they did take and hold the ground around the base 
of the large observation post tree. 
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an observation post. 









Attack and counterattack went on. The 2apeniilm 
developed into a fight of attrition that led, on Marg 
to the complete retaking of Hill 260 by elements , h 
Americal Division. 

The scope of this article does not permit detail rej) 
of this incident. But observers agree*that no more | 9 
brutal fighting occurred anywhere in this theater tha jimmrsé 
Hill 260. Although the role of the Americal Divisio: 


the second battle of Bougainville was overshadow, 
the greater activity on the 37th Division front, jt 
portant to remember that had Hill 260 been lo 
have enabled the enemy “to look down the th: 
American perimeter.” 

Later, after the peak of the campaign had passe 
division pushed steadily out from its perimeter to the ] 
kina River course and well beyond it along the coast. 4 
materially expanding the American perimeter to enhy 
the s: afety of the airfields. 


IV 


But returning to March 12, another regiment of the }; 
nese 6th Division, the 45th Infantry Regiment this ti 
began at daybreak to attack the 37th Division’s center: 
ment. This attack was by two battalions in column agai 
the front of one of our companies, and resulted in the 
ture of seven of our pillboxes and positions. Immed 
counterattacks by nightfall brought four of these Posi 
again into our hands, with both sides digging in fo 
night. 
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The night of March 12-13 saw another attack agains the 
division’s right regiment, just west of the now-retaggmUn 
Hill 700. The night was cloudy and moonless, and con™mmanti 
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quently very dark. Under the cover of this blackness: 
enemy tried to break through our lines by moving y 
small draw. 

The XIV Corps immediately furnished the searchlig 
of antiaircraft units at Bougainville for illumination. Ho 
ever, because of the depth of the draw through which 
Japs were passing it was impossible to depress the beams 
illuminate them. So the lights were aimed against | 
overhanging clouds, and thus by reflection illuminated 4 
entire sector with a soft, reflected light not unlike me 
light. 

The effect was terrific—and instantaneous. Caught 
the draw, the Japanese were plied with the combined & 
of scores of automatic weapons, and were me down 
though by a giant scythe. Next morning 107 Nippond 
corpses littered the draw. The attack was seated. 

Meanwhile that morning the regiment prepared tof 
gain its lost pillboxes only to be met by another furiot 
assault by the enemy. By 0730 the enemy had occu 
Six pillboxes. The tremendous disadvantage the 37th 

vision had to accept because of its overextended lines, 
came more and more apparent as the enemy threw t 
weight of whole battalions against it. Actually though, 
no time, except under the special conditions prevailing: 
Hill 700 which could not be defended in depth, was! th 
danger too serious. For in nearly all instances s 
defenses in great depth had been prepared, desig ned 
neutralize just such breakthroughs. 

On March 13, all efforts were turned to this one mp2 
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effort to retake the lost positions. During the 
lium tanks were employed in their first action 
ions. Working closely with the infantry they 
fective. An Australian war correspondent saw 
| rel of an M4 firing its 75mm. gun point-blank at 
at a range of twenty yards. The soldier, of 






ntegrated, but so did some of that correspond 
. pts of tank warfare which he had brought with 
ervice in Africa. His dispatches were amusing 
he nk amazement. 
f 155 Japanese dead was buried inside of our 
that afternoon’s work. A larger number were 
| yevond the barbed wire, but were not counted. 
. + was comparatively quiet. All fronts experi 
he n( t exchanges of fire. The 37th Division artillery 
, tinut in unrelenting stream of explosive against the 
my > uh 
farch 15 brought another enemy attack against a regi 
int, once more concentrated against a single company’s 
t. The enemy hurled the remnants of the battalion 
the jamich had attacked on the thirteenth, plus another bat 
this ton supported by 75mm. guns. A small penetration was 
nter pied * the guns were hastily brought up to exploit the 
n agzigmment. The 37th Division made two heavy, tank supported 
» the nterattacks that day, and by dark had driven the enemy 
mmediqmmirely from the sector. When night fell 195 Jap corpses 
posit re counted again within our wire. Japanese prisoners 
n for e more attested to the devastating accuracy of the artil 
ind revealed that even greater loses had been sustained 
Jains the troops behind the assault waves. 
w-ret in March 17 the now almost annihilated enemy 45th 
nd confmantry received a battalion of the Japanese 81st Infantry 
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bolster it, and again attacked at the same place it had as 
lted on the fifteenth. 






This attack was routed, and again 






dead Japanese littered the ground outside the wire. 
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From March 17 to 23 action was reduced to patrol 


clashes, artillery exchanges, and occasional skirmishes. At 
least five battalions of the famed 6th Division of N anking 
had been virtually obliterated in a series of attacks against 
the 37th Division and by almost unceasing artillery fire and 
dive-bombing. But the fight wasn't over yet. The badly bat 
tered Japanese could be expected to atte ick again and again, 
as long as there were any left. With death from starvation 
the only alte ‘native, it would have been le SS than prude nt 
to dismiss them as be: iten simply because they were more 
than half wiped out. 

[he lull in the fighting continued until March 23. That 
night the reorganized Japanese again strutk at one of our 
infantry regiments at the same place he had selected several 
times before. Apparently they believed that persistence 
would accomplish what they sought; certainly their humili 
ating defeats of the previous days had not daunted them 

This attack, like most of the othe rs, succeeded in for« ing 
a limited penetration in our lines and in taking a few pill 
boxes. As be fore, our forces immedi: ite ly counterattac ked, 
supported by medium tanks, and by afternoon the lines had 
been restored. That afternoon 310 Japanese dead were 
buried within our wire. It was again impractical to count 
those lying be yond the wire due to the latenc ss of the hour 
and the fact that a night attack was expected. It is almost 
fact that the total of Americans 
killed in frustrating this attack was five! Such a disparity is 


unbelievable, but it is a 


difficult to compre hend until one actually has seen the blind, 
fanatical attacks of the Japanese in the face of heavy fire 

It seems that when the Nipponese soldier faces such op 
position he has no alternative plan. He simply advances over 
the bodies of his fallen comrades until he too is killed. The 
enemy dead were so numerous that special bury ing parties 
trom othe r units had to be hastily rounded up to bury the m 
before nightfall and before the expected next attack began 


More than 8,000 Japs died in their recurring attacks. Prisoners attested to the frightfulness of our artillery fire. 












































Sherman tanks appeared in 


L he enemy had att icked on this particular sector Ovel the 
graves of many ol his comrades who had charged there and 
died before our guns a few days before. Burial space was 
actually at a premium, the front was so narrow. For this, and 
pres mus action in this front, one company ot this regime nt 
received a Presidential Unit Citation. 

Our intelligence had learned that the Japanese had as 
sembled all remaining combat remnants of the Seventeenth 
Army into a force which would launch a final, desperate 
assault that night. 

C OTps ¢ artillery was to be mi issed to meet this thre at. | his 
meant not only the Americal Division artillery, but the 
155mm. guns of the Marines, the 4.2-inch mortars in toto, 
and the 90mm. guns of the antiaircraft units. Our generals 
are strong believers in the use of artillery—a point supporte d 
by the fact that more than 257,000 rounds of artillery were 
fired in front of the 37th Division during the March attacks. 

Our intelligence had learned not only that the enemy was 
massing for a final attack, but 4 knew just about where 
he was going to assemble for it. At 1800 that evening, 
March 24, the cannonading ial In fifteen minutes more 
than four thousand rounds had been poured into the 
enemy's lines. When the firing was over, 14,882 rounds of 
all kinds had been fired, all into a single target area. 

Thus it was that while we knew that the enemy planned 

o attack that night, it was also a fact that no attack ma 
orialian d. The gibbering and dazed enemy soldiers, who the 
next day stumbled into our hands, were proof that those few 
who escaped the hell of our artillery were probably useless 
as soldiers anyway. From then on the enemy was licked 
even he admitted it now. Our patrols, who beg: iN venturing 
forth into areas before our lines, found the jungle a shambles 
of shattered trees and churned earth. Ground that had been 
damp and cool, shielded by matted growth from the light, 
now lay open and baking in the sun. The Japanese dead 
could not be counted. Bodies had been blown to pieces by 


iS 


the Solomons for the first time on March 13 when they supported an attack by 
infantry—amazing not only the Japs but also a correspondent who saw one fire its 75mm. gun at a lone Jap. 


the shells and scattered everywhere. The jungk 

the fallen Japs and the horrible silence of death 
everything. Back across the mountains to the « 

the island stumbled the shaken remnants of the 
Seventeent h Army. Its majo component, the 6th D 
was virtually obliter: ited. Its red patches, won In \ 


were dyed a deeper red now 


\ 


In retrospect the utter defeat of the Japanese at B 
ville seems to have bee n easy, and his tactics so P 
the intensity and savagery of the fighting is not ea 
preciated. Yet never before had more frightful or blo 
fighting taken place between the Japanese and the Ame 
cans. Indeed, it was thought that Hill 700 a 
named Bloody Hill, but as the battle progressed, 
could claim to be bloodier than another. W headin 
troops met the enemy the fighting was intense. 

The Jap disparages the Americans. He says that 
strength is built upon material superiority rather than { 
ing spirit or ability. While no one who has seen the Ya i 
in action believes this, it is perfectly agreeable with | 
Americans that the enemy thinks so—if he gets any cons 

























lation from it. Nowhere have the military philosophies ¢ 
the two sides been more acutely defined than in ti 
abortive attack on our perimeter at Empress Augusta B 
The fanatical, fruitless, and ultimately decimated Japanes 
attacks stand in stark opposition to the American nethod 
























so typically exemplified by our prodigious use of artilles 
Our watchword of letting machines fight for us before cam 
mitting a single American life is incomprehensible to th 
Jap. While everyone realizes that the American sold 










must, in the end, close with the foe,’all American leaded 






appreciate the almost obvious pr cedure of utilizing he mi 
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chines we have made first. When the American sold ro 


finally move out to grapple with the Jap he knows that 
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lready been subjected to the most crushing 
ircraft and artille ry can give him. If the Jap 
eer at this method of W aging war, no one be 
the privilege. The only matter of significance 
than thirty Japanese were killed for every 
10 died in these actions against the XIV C orps 


ille. Blind courage, 


fanaticism and ignorance 
nt we apons. But they have yet to demonstr: ite 
nstitute a substitute for dive-bombers, tanks ot 
ry 

cs of the Japanese officers who led the Seven 
attet 
ey attacked over the same ground, often literally 


will always be a mystery. On occasion 
er the bodies of their dead which had been cut 
preceding assaults. On occasion after occasion 
; queued up behind one of their salients, one battalion 
breakthrough, 
. their long column almost blasted from the earth by the 


ind the other, waiting for the only to 
sands of shells our artillery poured into them. By the 
t conservative Corps estimate almost eight thousand Japa 


» oldiers died in this attack, the majority of them before 


37th Division’s front. An actual count of Japanese dead 


tne 37th Division reached 5,469 which indicates 
vatism of the eight thousand figure. Later on our 
ited a number of rude cemeteries, one with mor: 

hundred graves. Prisoners of war attested to the 
ness of our artillery and its devastation to the Japa 
The 4.2 


reas. inch mortars, too, proved to be su 


ypons 
i 


well be questioned how such overwhelming dis 
ould occur. , 


There is no secret. It is our immense ma 
power plus superb organization and complete co 
ion of all arms and services. The Bougainville perim 


instance, boasts what 1S probably the hnest road 


a 


It would 
be impossible to overestimate the importance of that factor 


system of any forward base in the South Pacific 


alone in our success. Reinforcements rode to within a few 


hundred yards of the fighting large trucks over broad 


two-lane highways 
Superior intelligence, by \ hic h we were ible to antic ipate 

and meet every major enemy mov during this operation 

was another vital and major factor, and wide spread ageres 

sive patrolling was the backbone of this success 

il] arms an | SeTV ICC 


Coéperation ol was ext mplified by 


the support given by Army and Navy aircraft operating tol 
the ground forces, and of destroyers which continually swe pt 
up and down the coast of Bougainy ille she lling the em my s 
lines of communication. Here the Navy took major ot 
\rtillery from the XIV ¢ orps aboard the leading destroyer 
and let him assist in the control of fire against ground tar 
gets. The 90mm. antiaircraft guns, previously laid against 
ground targets, were throughs ul the 


active operation pro 


viding very effective long-range hres—since the total ab 


sence of the Japan se air force ruled out their being used 


Americal Division, which 


the brunt of the Japan se attack 


for their primary function [he 
was not fated to receive 
47th Division front time 
] ] 


lata 


all of its artillery against the 
ind he ld the « ist flank, 
engagement at Hill 2 already described 

[he Battle of the Solomons is 


thousands of Japan's finest troops 


threw 


after time hghting the very 


assuredly over. Scores of 


have been sacrificed 


islands, overridden by the might of 
the United States L he coup de grace W 
ol the 


(me rican garrison 


_ 


these remote superiol 


as de live red it Be ul 


gainville when the professionals Japan se Regular 


\rmy ran into an largely comp 


one-time farmers, factory workers, miners and clerk 


out-scouted, out-maneuvered, out-fought. and above 
igainst them 


lived the be St the enemy ¢ uld throw 


A patrol from the Americal Division moves through the Tortkina River Valley 
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By Lieutenant Colonel W. M. Van Antwerp 


DURING THE WEEKS after the landings on Saipan 
the phrase “machine-gun fire from caves” became trite. 
While the attack moved across the flat part of Saipan, the 
“caves” were typical “spider webs” (covered foxholes), pits 
dug in the sides of hills, and tunnels in embankments at 
turns in roads. Many of the shelters had no tactical value 
and appeared to be refuge points for the Jap soldiers to retire 
to after being driven from tactical positions. Regardless of 
the location or construction of the burrows, it was necessary 
to clear the occupants from each as the attacking forces 
moved on. The job was unpleasant, but not novel. It followed 
the pattern of Tarawa, Makin, Kwajalein, and Eniwetok. 

The first natural caves were encountered on June 19 
along the south shore of Saipan. Progress across the island 
and toward Aslito Airfield had been fairly rapid once the 
spider holes in the windbreaks had been overcome. But the 
cliff caves overlooking the sea were a different problem. 
Frontal attack was frequently impossible. Overhanging 
ledges often protected cave entrances from overhead ap- 
proach. Many caves had two or three levels. Each presented 
a different situation and each harbored Japanese imbued 
with the spirit of “get ten for one before death.” Then, too, 
most of the caves sheltered civilians, men, women, and 
children, all of whom believed firmly that the “Yankee 
Devil” would rape and torture them. The movement along 
the south shore was slow. Flame throwers, white phos- 
phorus, and satchel charges were used. Naval craft fired into 
cave entrances from the sea. But in nine out of ten cases, it 
was necessary to supplement the standard procedure with 
new and experimental methods. 

By the first of July, natural cave defensive positions had 
become routine obstacles. Nafutan Point on the south shore 
had been a nest of connecting coral caverns, some large 
enough for fifty or sixty occupants. In many cases, the 
entrances had been blocked by rock and concrete barriers, 
solid except for firing ports. One cave contained a field 
piece, protected by sliding steel doors. 

As the attack swung northward, similar obstacles were 
encountered. Death Valley was covered by fire from the cave 
infested eastern slope of Mount Tapotchau. Hill 700, the 
cliff line on the east shore north of Donnay, Hell Valley, the 
western and northern shore cliffs, Paradise Valley (the 
scene of General Saito’s suicide), the rugged terrain of 
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When the Americans invaded Saipan in } 
1944, they learned that the Paleolithic , 
with his studded club and cave habita 
a modern prototype in the tricky, fang 
Jap, armed with the rifle and machine , 


Karaberra Pass, and every rocky hill, were covered , 
honeycombs of caves. (See map page 18.) 

South of the Tanapag—Donnay line, enemy resist 
had shown some controlled organization and each st 
point had required a thorough cleaning out. After; 
Gyokusai (“Die in Honor”) attacks of July 7-8, organizy 
ceased and resistance northeast of the line was from fug 
groups only. As a result, the advance to Marpi Point a 
northeastern end of Saipan, was rapid and the island was} 










clared “secured” on the afternoon of July 9. Dozens of « ui 
were passed by unnoticed and generally only those wham co™ 
entrances were visible were investigated. The welcome ne wee 
that Saipan had been secured was a half truth. A hom 

nest had been left behind and was not satisfactorily wigmme » 






out until August 8. The dirty work fell to the 27th Infans 
Division, which had been relieved after it had stemm 
the Japanese Gyokusai attack. These statistics cover 4 


mop-up period, July 16 through August 7: 







Japanese service personnel killed ....... 
Civilians killed while resisting .......... 165 
Japanese service personnel taken prisoner _ 192 
Civilians taken into custody 











The number of our casualties during this period can 
be disclosed but they were sufficiently numerous to make! 
announcement of July 9 a bitter joke. Following the B 
July 7, it took two days to reach the northern cliffs of Me 
Point and make possible the announcement, “Saipan 
cured”; but after July 9 it took thirty days of hard blow 
specialization to give the word “secure” its proper We 
sterian meaning. 
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Il 
The gulches of area 286 RM, Map: Saipan, | :20 


(see map) will occupy a prominent position in the histo 
of elements of the 27th Infantry Division. This area; whic 
runs for approximately four hundred yards along the » wth 
western shores of Saipan, consists of gulches and crevit 
beneath sheer, undulating, cave-pocked cliffs. Were it 
for surge and surf, a good-sized ship could come alongs 
the shore as alongside a pier. 

On August 5, the gulches, crevices, and the cliffs whit 
overlook them, were so thick with jungle growth that the 
outlines were frequently completely hidden (Picture Ne 
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res 
Art 
int 
d w; riving along the cliff road, these caves and gul 
of cy ould not be seen, tor a jungle of hau and pandanus 
se wha complet ly concealed them. On the east of the road, 
me} weeds and brush ran inland to the cliffs of Mount 
hor 
ly wo e X Int intry had been assigned the mission of mop 
Infane up the northwest half of the northeastern portion of 
stemm [he Y Infantry was on its right and extended to 
over | rtheastern coast. On August 2, the X Infantry was 
i y the Z Infantry, which continued the slow, thor 
5 , we-clearing mission. The 27th Reconnaissance Troop 
165 i h had been attached to the X Infantry remained with 
192 Infantry when it took over 
6 ee the morning of August 5, the left of ¢ ompany 
Infantry, broke through the jungle brush to find its 
1 cann bstructed by a sheer 50-60-foot cliff which dropped 
naketig™m™ptly into a pocket (Picture No. 2). Vegetation was so 
‘ Blood (nat the size and limits ol the pt ket could not be de 
of M ined. From two or three points on the lip of the pocket, 
pan ] areas of cliff face could be seen and it was apparent 
1 blowii™erosion of a soft strata formation halfway up the face 
r Wa produced a cavep cked, covered path, protected trom 
e. There was evidence of a recently used trail, and 
ered shots from within the gulch confirmed the fact 
20,00 Japanese, in undetermined numbers, were hidden in 
histor ocket Captain Bernard Ryan, commanding Company 
whit ported the situation to his battalion commander and 
e norm ordered to determine the extent of the pocket and to 
crevieqgmain it. The 27th Reconnaissance Troop replaced the 
e itn any on the left of the line and the forward movement 
longsilqgmee Tegiment continued. 
e Reconnaissance T roop had not moved a hundred 
whidlges before it was confronted with a situation similar to 
t the met by Company E (Picture No. 3). Although the 
>» N tops were covered with the same dense foliage, the new 
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ground has been cleared. Mt. Marpi is in the background. 


\ typical bit of jungle growth. The area in the right fore- ©) Looking north at the South Pocket. An open-face cave can 
be seen below the bluff. It was cleaned out by LCI fire 





gulch, now christened North Pocket, was more pen and 


did not ifford the protection which the enemy received 


trom the South Pocket Iwo caves wel visible. ¢ ipl 
H. Shaw Carter, commanding the troop, intormed Com 
pany E of the situation and requested issistance in covering 
the pocket while his men deployed through it. Machin 
guns and BARs were sited on the two visible cave entrance 
while two platoons were formed in skirmish line along the 
south side of the gulch [he semi open interior of the 
pocket was searched with ease and only two | p re 
tound and killed. Meanwhile, the Troop, less the two pla 


toons, was beating the jungle rea between the road and the 
cliff edge. 


On reaching the northern limits of North Pocket 


necessary to ass mble the two platoons move them thr ul h 
the narrow passage between the cliff and the ocean, and 
deploy gain (Picture No. 4). It was at thi point that Ser 
geant |i hn | McDonnell, who was in charge of th qi id 


covering the base of the cliff, reported what appeared to 
be the entrance to a narrow ravine running north and paral 
lel to the water (Picture No. 5). He was ordered to search 
this ravine while the remainder of the two platoons were to 
continue the forward move. If the « pening proved to be a 
ravine, Sergeant McDonnell would climb its rear slop: 
and join those on the cliff tops; if not, he would r port bacl 
to his platoon commander 

McDonnell entered the ravine through dense under 
growth. | le followed a trace of a tr il only a tew y rd Vv he n 
a grenade dropped trom above and wounded him in both 
legs and the right arm. The squad reassembled’ at the 
entrance of the ravine, leaving Private Thomas E. Dela 
hanty with McDonnell 

The ravine appeared to be about twenty feet wide and 
its west or seaward side a steep, growth-covered cliff. The 


east side of the raving was compl tely hidden by intertwined 
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4 Ve single shots, one was wounded and one not touched, 
‘ae Japs had observed the entire action of the party and 
ve the time was ripe, each had picked his man. 
ern f When the platoons began their forward moveme 
) CG aoman on slow process because of the undergrowth, Sergeant Rid 
/ enbeuchans P. Hamilton had received permission to make an atteny 
pay A evacuate Sergeant McDonnell by creeping into the y 


ASUTO \ 
al a 
-" AIRFIELD } 


Sergeant McDonnell, emerged from that e::ra; 
ture No. 6). He described McDonnell’s posi: ion »» 
turned with one medical man and two members ¢ 
Troop. He had not yet reached McDonnell hen }, 
the Medico were wounded by rifle fire. 

Lieutenant Edward E. Armstrong then moved j 
lowed by five men in file. He reached Sergeant McDg 
and adjusted the tourniquets which had bee: appli 
Private Delahanty. The five men spaced themselyg 
tween the spot where Sergeant McDonnell lay. Whg 
lowed is an example of Jap patience and persevey 
[here was a fusillade of shots and Lieutenant Ame 
fell into Sergeant McDonnell’s arms with fatal stg 
wounds. Of the five men, three were killed instapy 

























along the base of the west side. He was able to get halt 
to the wounded man when he literally bumped into 
hidden by pandanus leaves and hau. One Jap occ 
the cave and was killed. He was so close to Hamiltoy 
some minutes later when the sergeant’s ammunit 














expended, he was able to reach over and pick up the « 

; rifle and ammunition which he used for the rest of t! 

’ eran nnd. fa Sergeant Hamilton was observing the east sid + 

cihenmiaitiniiaa ne a cipeereeesom een ween ravine from his position at the Jap cave when the ex had 
ee memes fired on Lieutenant Armstrong's party. He identi! 
source of the shots and then, for the first time, the r 

hau trees. From the ledge above, caves could be seen on the formation of the ravine was revealed. In what had apy - 

west side of the ravine. The jungle on the east side was _ to be a dense, brush-covered cliff, there was a narrow - 

virtually impenetrable. Everything indicated that the gre- facing halfway toward the south entrance to the a 

nade had been thrown from one of the caves. Flame (Picture No. 7). It could not be seen from the e1 - 

throwers were brought to the edge of the ARON = — . — apenaie Behe " pt 

cliff but could not reach the foliage which pesssssms ee eee apt 

covered the west side of the ravine. With EIT. 7 ANS cpa DEES ioht 


machine guns covering the caves, the squad 
was ordered to reénter the ravine. It was 
met by more grenades and Private Herbert 
E. Ferguson, attached Medico, was killed. 

Until this time, Captain Carter had been 
directing the action from the edge of the 
cliff. He now moved to the base of the 
cliff. This involved going through the 
North Pocket and following the route of 
the two platoons. On arriving at the ravine 
entrance, he ordered the platoons to move 
forward along the shore, on the theory that 
the ravine might be an enlarged ‘crack 
formed by the bre aking away of the origi 

nal cliff-face and that another entrance 
might be found. This proved to be the 
case. The hidden Japs appeared surrounded. 
Flame throwers were lowered from the cliff 
and preparations made to burn out the 
nest. 

Just as the new entrance was discovered, 
Private Delahanty, who had remained with 
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The area of the gulches at the northwest corner of the island. 
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poking south at the North Pocket. An auxiliary exit 
ym one of the caves can be seen in the center of the bluff. 








crevice contained a pandanus tree intertwined with 
trees of such density that it was completely filled and 
rc [he shots alone revealed its existence. Once dis 
flame throwers, protected by machine guns and 
ere the job. Until now, those on the top of the 
had been unable to help because of the rock overhang. 


real I 


econnaissance Troop Ravine” is 
| pocket in the cave-filled 
up t to Company E, Z Infantry. 
don August 15 and the orders directed that all caves 
ptible of use by fugitive Japs, be made untenable. It 
apparent that the Japs were filtering into the pockets 
pent and would continue to do so until no protection 
ied for them. 
hen Captain Ryan received the assignment, Company 
nsisted of three officers and 98 enlisted men. Attached 
a sixman squad from the mine platoon of the AT 
pany, a three-man engineer flame thrower team, and 
ical and radio men. Equipment included two bull- 
brs, seventy machetes, flame 
wers, flares, and eventually a compressor and jackham 


an example of one 
area assigned during the 


The mission was re- 


saws, axes, booby traps, 


he area included four hundred yards of cliff and ex 
led inland two to three hundred yards from the sea to 
cliffs of Mount Marpi. Except for the road and parallel 
the terrain was covered with heavy brush and 
The condition of the pockets below the sea cliff has 
iis ribed. Hidden and protected by this jungle growth 


caves, and more caves, the principal objective of the 


> 


——= jeu 


he first step was to close the area to entrance and exit. 
th and South shore line exits were picked at points 
pre the cliffs narrowed the distance between them and 


ae (ter. These were wired and booby-trapped with anti 





bonne! mines, improvised grenade traps, and Bouncing 
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This is the opening of one of the many caves after it had been 
blasted open. The Japs used excellent natural camouflage. 






s 


Betties. During the first night, three Japs were killed by 
the traps. Thereafter, the Japs did not try to escape by the 
exits. 


\ survey of the edge of the cliff was made and trails 
ranging trom paths to rope ladders were discovered Strong 
points were ¢ leared at all trail heads and flares were used to 
keep the pockets under observation during the night Che 
Jap had been contained, but not eliminated. 

It was decided that the 
useless to the Japs when the heavy growth between the 
and the sea Furthermore, the 
caves could not be attacked until the jungle growth had 
Company E formed a 
line at the south end of the area and moved north cutting 


area east of the road would be 


road cliffs was removed. 


been levelled. lo accomplish this, 


away most of the jungle and undergrowth and leaving be 
hind a cliff top completely bared of cover (Picture No. 8 
In training days, the men of Company E had worked on 
sample Japanese pillboxes with flame throwers, satchel 
\t Makin, 
Kwajalein, and Eniwetok, training had been put int 
tice on the real thing. 
tace ol 


lips Here were situations which had not be n encountere d 


charges, and other impleme nts of demolition 
prac 
But here were caves, halfway up the 
cliff and frequently protected ove rhanging 
in combat. The problem was of common concern and in 
Doughboy 


see some cave entrances trom opposite 


terest to othce r and nlisted man, and | ngineer 


It was possib le t ti 


cliffs and these were take n under direct bazook a hre But 
there was evidence that the caves were still in use by the 
enemy. An LCI was requested and poured 40mm. shells 
into the entrances. The result was the same. Finally, whit 


phosphorus was used. 
effects of the WP 


When investigation became possible, it 


The occupants could not stand the 
and came forth to meet their ancestors 
was found that 
varying levels in the caves had provided protection to the 
occ upants and that the 40mm. shells did not cause sufficient 
concussion to be effective. 

The open caves had presented an unexpected obstacle but 
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5 This is the south entrance to Reconnaissance Troop Ravine. 
All of the gullies were choked with this type of vegetation. 





a simple one when compared to the caves which were pro 
tected by the overhanging lips of the cliff. Flame throwers 
were of no use but fire could be used. Drums of diesel oil 
were found and lowered from the cliff tops with satchel 
But this did not do the 


The drums spun in midair and when they exploded, 


charges and primacord attached. 
iob 
the flame was blown in the direction the charge faced at 
the time of the explosion, and it was seldom that the flame 
entered the cave with full force 

start of the 
been intrigued by these problems. 


Fr m the mission, two enlisted men had 
They were Technical 


and Staff Ser 
Company, both of the Z 


Sergeant Lawrence Jensen of Company E, 
\. Carey of the 


It was Sergeant Carey who suggested the 


geant Peter 
Infantry use of 
oil drums. The two men then discovered a way to use them 
attached to the drums 
and 


the drums could be swung 


with greater effect. Guide lines were 


and handled by men who were covered by rifle auto 
matic we; apon hre. In this We ty, 
down and fired when in proper position. 

By nightfall of August 17, it was determined that Japs 
trapped in the pockets had been destroyed. Shell and 
flame had driven the cavemen into the open and rifle and 
machine-gun fire had finished the job. Only two prisoners 
had been taken. All the other Japs, a total ‘of twenty- two, 
came forth from their caves fighting or took their own lives 
(From the date on which the pockets in 286 RM were dis 
covered until the caves had been eradicated, 49 enemy sol- 
diers were killed and ten taken prisoner; one civilian was 
killed, and seven taken into custody. 

Included in Company E’s mission was the requirement 
that all caves be Although 
cleared of enemy, the caves could still be used as hideouts 
for other Jap fugitives when our troops were withdrawn. 
On August 17 Company E commenced the destruction of 
the caves. Bulldozers pushed dirt and brush over the cliffs. 
The partially dried jungle remains were covered with oil 
and burned. In this way, some of the caves were closed, 


rendered useless as shelters. 





This is the north entrance to Reconnaissance Troop ky 
vine after the overhanging cliff had been blasted awy 


un 





but a portion only. The caves halfway up the 


still usable. 
A compressor with jackhammers was obtair ce 
those places where there was overhang, the Q » 
drilled for blasting. Again Sergeant Jensen and Sey ™ 
Carey came forward with suggestions. A dum) 7 
bombs was in the area Why not use the bombs? 1 Wh; 


done and, at several points, huge sections of th 
blown off, collapsing Caves OF SO exposing then 
were useless. r 

Still three or four caves remained intact. Entr 
them was from the eroded strata and although dif 


p ssible These caves were too deep beneath the 


to be affected by blasting and too difficult to 


below. Once more the demolition team of Jensen 
They welded a small 


By means of a wire through this 


entered the picture 
, ‘ “eye” and al 
to a stump on the cliff top, bombs could be low 

slip method and guided to the “porches” fronting th 


bomb. 


When guide lines swung the bomb to the porch 
ing wire was pulled up. The size of the cave determi 
the number of bombs required and from one to s ut 


used. To the last bomb for each cave was taper 





charge and primacord which extended to the to aa 

Quce again the demolition team had produced nd 
ful forum. however, came 
misfortune. On August 19, as Company E report - 
sion completed,” 
nospital, having lost a thumb and one finger whi 
an experiment. He will carry a permanent remi! 
Saipan caveman. en 

IV 
Those who engaged the Saipan caveman d 


lesson. It was not a new lesson, as they had first 
It was an old, old lesson. 








With its success, 





Sergeant Carey was on his v 
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¥ This is the crevice from which Jap fire took a costly toll 
until it was discovered. Blasting has increased its size. 


roop Ry 


ed awn 


‘aves, caves, and more caves! Caves of various types and 
ous heights! How will we prepare to meet them in the 
re? What method of training will we employ? 

Wt seems clear that radical changes in present training 

‘“@Rhods will not be necessary, but greater familiarity with 

of demoli itions must be taught the infantry. 

What is a cave? It isa pillbox built by nature instead of 







Part of the barren cliff top after it had been cleared of 
vegetation to stop Japanese nighttime infiltration tactics. 


By artillery fire, by AT guns, 
by self propelled mounts, by coverage trom rifle and auto 


How is a pillbox reduced? 


matic weapon fire while flame throwers and all t types of 
demolitions are moved forward, by ingenuity. 

How is a cave reduced? In the same way as the pillbox 
but more ingenuity is required. 

The lessons learned? The same old story! 


“Find 'em, Fix ‘em, Fight em, and Finish ’em 


> oa By Captain James B. Lyle 


red by! HE CAPTURE OF BUTERA in Sicily, on July 13, 
w the Ist Ranger Battalion illustrates the successful 
the { the techniques and tactics which are the basis of 


letern present teaching in village fighting. 
§ su s a Sicilian town roughly 15 miles northwest of 
wt lt sini a population of about 500 and covers an 


out 500 yards long and 400 yards wide. Butera is 
cal f many towns in Italy. It sits on top of a hill, sur- 
nded on three sides by vertical rocky cliffs and on the 
rth by a steep hill, boasting the only narrow winding 
c leading up to the town. 


\ igo bands of thieves roamed Italy and people 
rep uped their homes on hilltops for mutual protection. The 
r ition of Butera is certainly a good one as far as natural 


ensive possibilities are concerned, with its limited av- 
ue ipproach and its excellent observation over the 
ntryside. A huge wall surrounds the town, another 
leamfmminder of days long past. The wall is 12 feet high, several 
: belietmet thick and the one entrance into the town "od ls con 
erably to the difficult task of reducing the objective. All 
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the buildings are of stone and masonry construction, typical 
of many European villages. A masonry building is naturally 
a formidable strong point. Th houses are grouped closels 
together, for the only way a walled town can grow is by 
filling in all vacant areas and then building upwards. Thi 
feature of most Italian towns presents its own problem in 
attack 

excellent cover for snipers. 
It might be well to add a word o1 
intelligence 
Rangers had about Butera. 
is that obtained by patrols 


the tactics of the Roofs are irregular, providing 
So much for the town. 
information which the 
Of course the 
Next in order of importance are 
aerial photogr: iphs, existing m: + or travel folders, friendly 
civilians, and prisoners. But Colonel Darby, who com 
manded the battalion, had nothing to base his plan on other 


than a view of the town from a hill about seven miles to 


two concerning the 


best information 





























the southeast. From this hill he gave the order for the 
capture of Butera. 

His order, delivered orally, was essentially as follows: 

“Butera is being used by the enemy as an artillery obser 
vation post. From it the whole countryside for a radius of 
twelve miles can be covered by observed fire. The town 
must be captured or destroyed in order that our advance 
may continue to the north and west. 

“Our battalion will move out at 0100 hours and capture 
the town. The route of march will be the Gela-Butera 
road. We don’t have much information to work on because 
there has been no aerial reconnaissance and little oppor- 
tunity for any other reconnaissance. 

“Company C ‘will be the advance guard and also the as- 
sault company. Company A will give Company C close 
support. The remainder of the battalion will be the reserve. 

“Two batteries of 105mm. guns and four self-propelled 
75s will support the battalion. The 105s will be in position 
at 0230 hours over there [the commander pointing to the 
aera]. The self propelled 
7 yards. 

Company Commander, Company C, you may dispose 
your company as you see fit. The remainder of the bat- 
talion will form a column of twos in the middle of the road 
when we move out. Company C, if the resistance in the 
town is too great, you will fall back 500 yards and fire two 
red Very pistol flares. You will also verify this over the 
radio. Our supporting artillery will then open fire for five 
minutes. After you have received word by radio that the 
firing has ceased you will move in and take the town. All 
companies will keep their -536 sets open at all times. Each 
unit is responsible for its own flanks. We know the road 
is mined with Teller mines, because down the road a short 
distance three half-tracks are blown to bits. Walk in the 
middle of the road and pray that none of the mines are 
booby-trapped. The combat engineers will follow Company 
A to pick up the mines so that the self-propelled mounts 
can move on the road.” 

At 0100 the various units of the battalion moved out. 
The order of march of Company C was as follows: 1st 
Platoon; 2d Platoon; light machine gun section; 3d Platoon; 
and 60mm. mortars (three mortars), with about 75 yards 
interval between platoons. Contact was maintained by -536 
radios and by connecting files between units. 

During the last four miles of the approach to the town 
the road wound uphill. This entire portion could be > 
served and covered from the wall of the village. Therefore, 
no smoking and no noise was imperative. A short distance 
from the town the Ist Platoon encountered a few small 
groups of enemy. These they knocked out quickly and 
with little trouble. 

As Company C drew near the town and just before the 
Ist Platoon was about to enter it, the company commander 
ordered the 2d Platoon to move up the hill and hold just 
outside the wall. He did this because the only entrance to 
the town was on the right and the 2d Platoon’s mission was 
to deny the enemy freedom of movement in the left portion 
of the town and eventually take this portion. His plan was 
to have the 2d Platoon go over the wall at the proper 
moment. 

He then ordered the mortars into position between the 


75s will follow the battalion at 


road and the wall. They received instructions |. fire, 
rounds per mortar, upon command—each mo:tar , ns 
about one-third of the town. The fire was to be 
fire. The mortar observers moved on up to the wall 
the 2d Platoon. 

As the mortars and the 2d Platoon moved to thes 1 
tions, the Ist Platoon advanced closer to the wal]. |;, 
the head of the platoon approached the entrance ,); 
wall, an enemy machine gun opened fire with a burst | 
caught the platoon leader in the stomach and the 
scout in the hand. The lead scout immediately }j 
ground and crawled forward toward the gun. It was ) 
in the street in such a way as to be valuable to 
grenade. The scout crawled close enough to let one go, 
the machine gun gave no more trouble after that. |p: 
meantime the platoon sergeant, having seen his plat 
leader fall, came forward, picked up the platoon | 
radio, and carried on in his place. 

The company commander of Company C ordered 
mortars to open fire and the 2d Platoon to move over 
wall. Here is one specific instance where the training 
Rangers had received in wall-scaling came in mighty har 
The mortar observers went over the wall with the 
Platoon. 

The Ist Platoon, with one of the light machine gun 
tached moved through the entrance and toward f 
Street. The LMG went into position at the head of f 
Street and by firing down First Street turned it im 
killing zone, thereby denying its use to the enemy 

















Ist Pla atoon then started clearing First Street. o 
In the meantime the 3d Platoon, with the other L! 

* ” 

attached, had come through the entrance, and turned | Kn 

br t 


moving along the wall to a point opposite Second St 
The 2d Platoon had successfully cleared the wall and 
now in the vicinity of the church on Third Street. 4i 
the 2d Platoon was over the wall, the mortar crews 
firing, went out of action, climbed the wall (see map 
went into position inside it. Note how close to his fone 
echelon this commander was keeping his mortars 
Let's analyze the picture briefly at this point. No "e 
the locations of the three platoons. Light machine guns: 
firing killing zones on First Street and on Second Str 
If automatic fire were desired down Third Street it « 
be obtained quickly from the Browning automatic rifles 
the 2d Platoon. We'll see that one of the light machi 
guns was soon to cover this street, too. The town is 0 
split into three sectors. Each sector can be methodic: 
cleaned out. This indicates the value of one of the kx 
principles of street fighting: “Divide and conquer.’ ’ Anoti 
tule of street fighting is that it is not a good idea to ™ 
too many men working in a small area. Confusion ‘ 
casualties from friendly fire are likely to result. For! 
reason, the close support unit, Company A, was orderet 
hold up just outside the wall until the first few build 
on each of the blocks had been cleared. 
To get back to the action. All platoons energetic 
carried forward their attack on the individual buildin 
They attacked and carefully cleared all buildings 
which fire had beén received, or which they suspect ted ] 
was occupying. Entrances to the buildings were made 
several ways. A door or a shutter was battered open © 
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\ grenade was attached to a door handle. The 
iid make kindling wood of the door. Men 
other to the tops of the one-story buildings. 
d two-story buildings through second floor 
hen it was impossible to move on the rooftops 
jjoining buildings, the men moved from door 
> every bit of cover they could find. 

this action the men worked in pairs. The 





ze q uddy” system was SOP in this battalion. Not 
eg lividuals paired off into buddy teams, but there 
v hi quads, buddy platoons, and buddy companies. 
s oh rk was considered of first importance to suc 
) a u : ; ; 
ne oo mn troops were advancing in their respective sec 
it. Ins he le every effort to stay out of the s.reets to avoid 
— ne fires of their own guns. Machine-gun bullets 
n te I ( nds. 

"7 hine-gun killing zones were controlled in this 
rdered ing by the use of me ssengers and red lights. When it 
e Over me essary to have hres lifted, the platoon leader 
ainin ld send a runner to contact the section sergeant telling 
hty han o lift fre and where to move next. 


th the ily in the fight the light machine gun which originally 
med fire down Second Street in support of the 3d Pla- 
was ordered to move to Third Street. The reason for 


< gum 1} onmeane 

vard F will become apparent 

ad of F ch of the platoons in this battalion had two rocket 
it im ichers. These weapons played a valuable part in the 

smy. Tat. At one point the advance of the Ist Platoon down 

Street was held up by the fire of an enemy machine 

her [) t the end of this street. A bazooka team went forward 

ined |g knocked it out. The bazooka was used against various 

nd Sr pr targets and proved to be a handy all-around weapon 

ll and treet fighting. 

eet. Aus the fight progressed through the town the BARs were 
















om 1 from the tops of high buildings to give the riflemen 
—_ ediate support and to help the machine guns with their 
is forv ng zones. 

s soon as First Street was cleared by the Ist Platoon, 
t. Noi ight machine gun which had been firing down that 
© ounce’ MOV ed up to the corner of Avenue A. It immediately 
nd Stelmmned fire on an enemy machine gun which had been 
t it commend at the corner of Avenue A and Third Street. This 
‘c tien guN was now in a bad spot, caught in the converging 
+ macho! the light machine gun and the one which had already 
m if moved to fire down Third Street. That was the rea 






the other light machine gun had been moved to Third 
Pet earlier. 

he other two platoons advanced successfully in their 
pective sectors until finally all units reached Avenue A. 
e Support company was then ordered in and the reserve 
wed it. The attacking company was relieved and the 
port and reserve units finished cleaning out the town, 
t placing some men along the wall and a machine gun 
e entrance to prevent a surprise counterattack. 

The four self-propelled 75s remained just outside the 
m and the two batteries of 105s moved up to within 500 


sof the town. 
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ngs fn 
cted Jem Much for the actual operation. Now, what are the 
. made Mme oDS: 

nen Wi It is apparent that this type of fighting calls for high- 
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spirited, aggressive, and well trained units—with plenty of 
emphasis on the training. Consider, for example, the ac 
tion of the platoon sergeant, Ist Platoon, Company C, 
when his platoon leader was wounded. Consider, too, the 
time necessary to accomplish the mission—three hours 

2) The importance of close and well-planned coérdina 
tion is demonstrated by the smoothness with which the en 
tire operation was carried out. 

3) The value of assigning units limited and definite 
objectives, and of isolating the town into sectors should be 
apparent from the successful efforts made to restrict the 
enemy in his positions and to deny him freedom of move 
ment by skillful use of the light machine guns and BARs 

4) The advisability of attachment of supporting weapons, 
such as light machine guns and mortars is evident. When 
their fire is needed it can be obtained in a hurry. The early 
displacement of the mortars and the pr sition of the observers 
with the attack groups indicate the value and need of having 
these weapons close to the attacking echelon. 

5.) The importance of using all weapons in the situation 
note the use of the 
bazooka in this fight. If the gate of the town had been so 
well defended as tp prevent entrance there without exces- 


they're best suited to meet is obvious 
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sive casualties, then the self propelled 75s and the 105s 
were ready to go into action to demolish sections of the wall. 

6) We can learn something of the formations to be used 
in a night attack, and also the value of such an attack. It 
would have been suicide for this battalion to approach the 
town in the daylight. 

7) Certainly one of the most urgent lessons we can learn 
| is the importance of using teamwork. The battalion proved 
in this fight as in all its other engagements that it was a 
smooth-working combat team. Incidentally, it is inte resting 
that in spite of “the f fact that this unit had drawn more than 
its share of the most dangerous missions, it had perhaps the 
lowest casualty percentage of any of our combat units in 
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THE FIRST THING a fledgling A&P platoon leader 
must realize is that his outfit’s scope of activity is extremely 
varied and usually limited only by the battalion com 
mander’s imagination. A few of the duties an A&P platoon 
leader will get include: 

Ammunition Supply. The A&P platoon is responsible for 
the maintenance of a steady flow of ammunition from the 
battalion ammunition supply point to our front-line troops. 
It was SOP in my platoon in Tunisia to have one squad 
working with the battalion S-4 in setting up supply points 
and moving ammunition forward. The platoon sergeant 
usually remained with this squad. The remaining two 
squads and I were with the forward elements, performing 
missions according to priorities set by the battalion com 
mander. | rotated my squads on the ammunition detail as 
most of my men preferred tinkering with mines to throw- 
ing ammunition around. You must work closely with the 
battalion S-4 on this and coérdinate with him at all times. 

In Sicily, ammunition supply was a big problem ae 
of the mountains. Often we used mules. We found i 
necessary to maintain forward dumps in the first available 
cover behind our rifle troops, replenishing these as quickly 
as we could shuttle the ammunition forward. If we built 
up too large a stock pile we left it for salvage troops to pick 
up after we moved forward. In ammunition supply, re 
member that it is “Better too much and too soon, than too 
little and too late.” 

Mine Detection. The A&P platoon will be called upon 
for the detection and removal of mines and booby traps in 
the battalion zone of action. This once was considered an 
engineer task but we quickly found that there weren't 
enough engineers to go around. In fact, there aren’t enough 
A&P platoons to go around. Divisions should have a mine 
training program with the goal of training every rifleman 
to neutralize any type of mine or booby trap. 

In every rest area the engineers attached to each regi- 
mental combat team conducted a mine school. They would 
emphasize new types of mines and booby traps encountered 
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By Captain John F. Loosbrock 





Africa and Sicily. 
teamwork, pay off. 


Thorough and ruthless t: 


A fitting finale to this bit of history can be foung 
comparison of losses between the two forces. Buter, 
garrisoned by approximately three hundred Italian; 
German officers and noncommissioned officers in comp, 
Of this number, the end of the fight showed only one 
dred left alive to be taken prisoners. The Rangers, hove 
suffered only two casualties—the two at the wal! gate JD 
while the platoon leader was hospitalized for two week 
scout was back to duty the following day. Therefore 
score of killed was 200 to 0. 


in the operation just concluded. Attendance was manda 
for all A&P platoons, battalion antitank platoons, they 
mental antitank company and selected personnel fron 
other units of the regiment. 

Then, in our own battalion, the A&P platoon wo 
rotate among the companies, instructing the individual 
dier. My platoon carried a sample of every mine and ly 
trap it had encountered. When possible we made a « 
section model for instruction. This collection took up v 
able space but I have no idea how many lives were s 
Emphasis must be placed on the fallibility of the 
detector. 

Pioneer Tasks. The A&P platoon will be expected 
perform simple pioneer tasks including road repairing: 
bridge building. Our battalion commander in Tunisia 
a standard of pioneer proficiency which was practic 
wanted his A&P platoon to be able to repair or build a1 an 
or bridge capable of supporting the movement of the ex 
battalion transportation, including kitchen and ammun 
trucks. For example, in the Ousseltia Valley, we, in: de 
junction with the engineers, blasted a road deowh 
posedly impassable mountains, to afford a route of ¥ 
drawal should our thin defensive line be hit hard. 

Field Fortifications. In a defensive situation the A&? 9 mi 
toon should be able to construct simple field fortificat 
Often it will be called upon to dig in and camouflage} 
talion CP installations and provide local security for 
CP. It may, as we were at Kasserine, even be used to) 
gun emplacements for the heavy weapons company 
weapons platoon and even foxholes for individual riflem 
In this instance the terrain was solid rock and remained 
pervious to entrenching or pioneer tools. At E] Guettat 
supervised the stringing of barbed wire along the final jt 
tective lines with one squad working in the area of ¢ 
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company and with details from these com- 
1g them. 
and Demolition. In the attack, and particu- 
mphibious operation or attack on a fortified po- 
\xP platoon must be able to reduce enemy pill 
beehives, blast barbed wire entanglements with 
pedoes, and destroy bridges and underwater 
‘or example, in the Oran operation, my A&P 
| the mission of preparing two important bridges 
mn once they had been seized by our troops. 
1ad to carry TNT on their backs for this job. 
mplished the mission under enemy machine-gun 
Jur big disappointment came when the situation made 
necessary to blow the bridges. During the actual land- 
both at Oran and in Sicily, the platoon was split and 
; attached to rifle companies for the reduction of ob- 
es. Now and then we would have a squad of engineers 
hed, which in turn we would split among the squads 
Vv plat on. 
hese are a few of the high spots in an A&P platoon 
rs routine. Remember you're as much an engineer as 
fantryman. Often you will find a platoon of your com- 
yngineers attached to your battalion and you'll work 
1 in glove with them. Get acquainted with the officers 
he engineer company of your regimental combat team. 
should be a buddy of the engineer platoon leader who 
‘s with your battalion combat team. You should know 
ev noncoms as well as you know your own and he 
ld know yours. You can learn much from each other. 
then we were in training in Algeria during November 
December, 1942, our schedule included at least one 
a week on which no particular training was listed. On 
days the battalion executive officer would take my 
bon to some part of our training terrain. When we left 
ompany area no one in the platoon, including myself, 
: what our job was to be. We were to leave our area 
pped to meet any situation that might crop up. 
miving in the training area the battalion executive of- 
might say, “Build a bridge across that ditch,” or “Show 
ow you would go about removing a mine field extend- 
across that open area.” He might have the battalion am- 
biton truck meet us, fully loaded, and say, “Set up 
el ammunition supply point and show me how you'd 
mmunition to our rifle troops, who are there and there.” 
his was darn good training and after trying to build a 
ge minus axes or explain to the major that we had left 
mine detectors at home “because we didn’t think we'd 
1 them” we soon learned to check and recheck equip- 
t before we went out on a mission. It developed a fine 
it de corps among the men and they developed a sense 
eir own importance heartening to morale. 
you have anything to say about selection of your per- 
el try to get some ex-miners. They're hep to the jive 
emolitions, handy with a pick and shovel and are usually 
working “huskies.” Pick men that are wiry and in 
t condition, rather than gauging strength by size. I've 
too many short stringy individuals who could out- 
h, and out-work twice their number of giants. Also, try 
et hold of some ex-mule skinners or farm boys to handle 
mules for you. It will pay off in the mountains. 
emember you'll ites be working below T/O 
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strength. Casualties occur and often, operating cross-coun- 
try, you'll have to give some good men to carry wire. De- 
velop pride in your platoon. Your men do a lot of hard dirty 
work without the psychological compensation which comes 
from closing with the enemy. Show them you appreciate it. 
You don’t have as many ratings as a line outfit so convince 


Plan Your Patrols 


DETAILED PLANS for the coérdinated fire support of 
small patrols and reconnaissances in force have paid off the 
planners with lush rewards many times. An order simply to 
fire on “targets of opportunity” is not planning in any sense. 
In fact, such an order may be very costly in fruitless mis 
sions and casualties without results. 

An example of thorough planning for a reconnaissance 
operation involving two rifle squads is provided in the re- 
ports of the 2d Battalion of a parachute infantry regiment. 
The battalion with supporting artillery and a British tank 
squadron was in a defensive position south and east of 
Nijmegen, Holland, on October 17, when the battalion 
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Map 1. 
The objectives of the reconnaissance are shown on this map 
as well as the support fire to be furnished by machine guns 
and 60mm. mortars. Company E was to furnish machine-gun 
and mortar fire on area “E”; Company F on area “F” and 
Company D on areas 1 and 2. Areas 3, 4 and 5 were to be 
covered by mortar fire. 
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your men that they're doing a specialized, te 


Nica} 3 
which not everyone can do. 
Maintain a standard of performance which spires 
fidence in your battalion commander and the cop le 


commanders of your battalion. In our battalion oyr ¢ { 
was “If it’s too tough for the engineers, call in the 4 

















commander ordered a reconnaissance in force 
ducted by Company D in front of their position 

The purpose of the reconnaissance was to kil! or cay 
any enemy found at the objectives; to secure enemy ide 
cations; to locate the dispositions of the enemy in the» 
and to explore the possibility of moving the battalion \\ 
forward. 

The objectives were houses at codrdinates 78862) 
788625 (map 1). Jump off time was set for 1840 hous 
tober 20. The reconnaissance unit was to consist of 
rifle squads (less one LMG) and they were to be 
with a minimum of six BARs. 

The plan was ready for the briefing of commande: 
liaison officers of all the units involved at 1600 } 
October 20. 

Map | shows the objectives of the reconnaissan 


The field artillery support plan is shown on this map 

volleys were to be fired on area 1 between 1840 and 

hours by 75mm. pack howitzers; 20 volleys were on area? 

tween 1850 and 1855 by 75mm. pack howitzers; 10 volley 

area 3 between 1850 and 1900 by 16 British 25-pounder g 

Other circled areas were to be fired upon by 75mm. pack ™ 
itzers on call. 
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in and 60mm. mortar support to be furnished by 
D, E, and F. 


hows the fire support to be furnished by the field 


hows the area to be covered by fire from the 4 O | Ba [ ns . } ’ f ] 


rtar platoon. 
tish tank squadron was to start and race the 


i “= f 
|| its tanks along the MLR at 1840 hours. Then ( T¢ a | ) t f fe 
tion at 780629 they were to fire intermittently . i 
m. and machine guns at enemy positions to the 
h of the river Coff the map). 
fter the briefing, the patrol leader went to the battalion 
-yation post where he spent the rest of the afternoon 
Hving the terrain. 
he patrol moved out promptly at 1840 following closely § 
the artillery barrage which was falling on the objective. | Photographs by Sergeant George Tapscott 
roximately 400 yards in front of the battalion outpost 
of resistance the patrol struck an enemy outpost of 
ut six men. They captured two, killed one, wounded one 
i made a search for the others but failed to find them. 
atrol leader and six men then succeeded in penetrat- 
the enemy MLR. At this point the patrol became dis- 
anized as a result of enemy flares, mortar fire and hand 
mades and withdrew. Six men were slightly wounded. 
Through prisoner interrogation and from reports by the 


ol, the name, approximate strength and position of the 
Pmy unit facing the battalion were learned. 
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Private Walter Siluk, a combat infantryman just 
back from the front lines, gets a clean change 
of clothing from the clothing exchange trailer. 





Most infantry regiments overseas maintain shower 
units in rear areas where soldiers can scrape from their 


bodies the mud and dust of .he country in which they're 
¢ 81mm. mortar platoon was to > support the reconnaissance 


P “ ’ fightjng. But usually the soldier must be brought from 
spay area 1 from vps 1850; promod ail adie the line to the shower or laundry. C aptain Harvos Hat 
. of 840 an ° ° . . rc 
rea 3 from 1 we © erwise es ter, a regimental service company officer in the 45th Di 
from 1840 until otherwise directed. 
vision, had operated a laundry-shower unit on. the Anzio 
beachhead and had noted this shortcoming. In: France he 
brought the shower and laundry to the men, 
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Siluk and the rest of his squad lathers up 
under the mobile shower. This was the first 
hot bath in weeks for many of these men. 


The shower truck and a stock of clean clothes is set up 
in a battalion reserve area. Two pyramidal tents pitched 
jointly shelter the showering soldiers and serve as a dress- 
ing room. The truck with the showers swung out. over 
the side is parked under one of the tents. 

The laundry-shower unit can shower and freshly clothe 
a regiment in three days. The laundry is able to handle 
all the dirty clothes of a battalion in 24 hours. The regi- 
mental laundry’s washing machine is a veteran of Anzio, 














A French fire department’s unused hand pump 
(top) gave the laundry a water pump, and a Ger- 
man truck (bottom) runs the washing machine. 


and a sturdy homemade affair powered by the jacked-up 
wheel of a captured German truck. After oats the clot 
are sorted by size, and serviceable clothing needing repairs 1s 
sent to the regimental tailor who also presses officers’ — ng, 
sews on stripes and the division's insignia and fills in with \ 
ous odd sewing jobs. The sized and repaired clothing is ae led 
into bins inside a huge Italian trailer t which travels with ' 
shower unit. Twenty-three men operate the unit, 19 in the laun 
dry, three in the shower unit, and one on the clothing trailer 
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Supplying the Seventh Army 


By Technical Sergeant Milton Lehman 


OW IN SEPTEMBER, on D plus forty, the Seventh 
by is camped across the Moselle River at the front door 
ermany, waiting to get in. The infantry and armored 
ies are there with guns and tanks and ammunition; their 
ks and jeeps and weapons carriers have gas in their 
s and tires on their wheels; the men are feeding on C 
K rations and occasional ten-in-ones brought to them 
four hundred miles from the landing beaches in south- 
France. 
low, as any supply officer knows, this situation is all but 
ssible. According to the time-established rule, an army 
move only as fast as its supplies, and according to any 
mal supply plan, the Seventh could not yet have reached 
ns, couldn’t possibly reach Lyons until D plus sixty and, 
ermore, if they should reach Lyons before that date, 
ir vehicles would run out of gas, their guns out of am 
ition and their stomachs out of food. 
t began way back in February. A handful of colonels 
i up, met in a schoolroom in the Ecole Normande in Al 
rs. There were eight officers from G-4, four officers from 
S and a half-dozen from AFHQ. A few weeks later they 
e out with a two-page plan. 
he detailed planning went on from there and by June 
the two-page skeleton had grown into a 300-page book, 
nging the supply plan for the invasion of southern 
ince down to bedrock, setting policy, method and ad 
nistration procedure. The book went to all services and 
distributed down to regimental and battalion S-4s. 
For the service troops, who had found supply in the slow- 
ving Italian campaign as matter-of-fact as bookwork, the 
thern France invasion was a skyrocket and they rode it 
the limit. For them, the invasion began in the supply 
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ships on their way to D-day. Checking up on past mistakes, 
G-4 assigned the port battalion crews who loaded the ships 
to ride them into the beaches. The unloading, by crews 
who knew the contents of the ships, was accomplished 
with new efficiency. 

On the beachheads supply was better, much better than 
ever before. If it hadn’t been, the Seventh Army might still 
be stranded and waiting on the outskirts of Lyons. New 
wrinkles were tried out and worked. One was the establish 
ment of a Beach Control Headquarters, operating through 
G-4. Division commanders and their staffs would formerly 
rush down to the beaches to command priority ol unload 
ing, upsetting the best of schedules. In southern France 
G-4 sat on top of the j« Ib and stayed there. 

Another improvement was the marking of supply ships 
On the landing, each vessel carried a signboard giving the 
ship's number. Checked against a master supply list, G-4 
could call in whatever ships were needed to fill immediate 
requirements and at one time this system was a lifesaver 
Facing a critical gas shortage shortly after the landing 
8,000 gallons of gas were ashore and 200,000 were needed 
for the following day, G-4 changed priorities, signalled to 
his ships and unloaded 400,000 gallons of gas overnight. 

Gas, which started as a problem on the beach, became 
the leading factor in the army's drive up the Rhone Valley 
Small-arms ammunition, issued in bandoliers to the in 
fantry before the landing, went a long way: the targets 
were either fleeing too fast or giving up before our riflemen 
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could draw a bead. Artillery also had a fair enough supply of 
ammunition for the early days; the drive went so fast that 
few guns had time to go into action. But gas was the source 
of power that drove the army north. 

In Italy, gas distribution was nice clean work, fairly un- 
complicated and straightforward. You merely picked your 
gas points, had the gas piped up and then waited for busi- 
ness. In southern France it was different. 

Only a few days after the landing, the speed of the army's 
advance had doubled the need of gas over the original 
amount planned. Some of this was met by the rapid switch- 
ing of supply ships and the one night's unloading of 400,- 
000 gallons. The shortage was also helped considerably by 
the gas stores the Germans left behind in their retreat—al- 
though the enemy needed gas more desperately than our 
army, they were unable either to destroy or make use of 
their remaining gas stores. In addition, a French refinery on 
the southern coast was put in action and crude oil brought 
up to supply it. 

With the gas ashore, the biggest problem was moving it. 
The first supply lines were by truck from gas dumps on 
the beaches. Later, as the army pushed north, a complicated 
system of using short available stretches of sallesad between 
blasted bridges, and trucks where there were no rails was 
worked out. Sometimes the hauls were so long that supply- 
ing the gas convoys with fuel was as difficult as getting the 
gas to the troops who needed it. Gas points set up behind 
the front one day were in base section territory the next. 

Considering the need for truck drivers and the much ap- 
proved absence of the Luftwaffe, several ack-ack outfits were 
turned into additional truck companies. One outfit added 
250 two-and-one-half-ton trucks to its TBA and converted its 







entire organization into drivers. Not only cler|s, cog), 
ammunition loaders took their place behind the wh. 
highly trained gun and section sergeants joined up 
voy drivers. Theoretically, a truck driver is supposed , 
an assistant with him on the road and spend a work, B 
of twelve hours. But when Technician Fifth Grade ¢ 1 
Jones climbed out of his truck just after the worst 
had passed, he had been at work for four days 
nights with no relief, averaging three hours’ sl. D int 
of "hie truck per night. He had only enough en ergy 
for his mail before climbing into his two blanket. ( 
drivers had been ordered off the job by their batten 
mander, but Jones had somehow stayed on the job 
Not until the Seventh Army reached the Moselle ay; 
the beginning of German resistance did the supply 
begin to straighten out. In the meantime, engineer }, 
builders with the help of French civilians were hastil; 
together the road and rail communications of 
France, while others were clearing up the iieeclaes] ein 
ports of Marseille and Toulon. But gas was still a pr 
and individual commanders and their troops were solvi 
in their own way. 
One solution was made by Private First Class } 
Luke. At a gas dump before his convoy reached | 
there was so much hue and cry ahead for gasolin: 
Luke and his company commander made a “sudde 
important decision. Luke had been hauling two ref 
ators and a polished mahogany desk belonging to a} 
commander, when the call came to drop everythin 
hurry up that gas. The desk and refrigerators wer le 
the spot and the truck, filled with gas, barrelled d 


road after its gas-bearing brothers. The general under 





Direct-Fire Support 


By Lieutenant Colonel John L. Powers | 


THE ARTICLE on direct-fire support of infantry [No- 
vember 1944] really rang the bell with me—the alarm bell. 

Up where the Schmeissers burp, the grenades ping, and 
the MG42s chatter, the rifle battalion commander must 
not, it seems to me, have to consult the division artillery 
commander about the use of the weapon that is going to 
give him direct-fire support. That should be a matter be- 
tween the rifle battalion commander and the commander of 
the weapon. From this side of the matter, then, the weapon 
should be ideally an organic part of the battalion. However, 
considerations of supply, training, maintenance, and sec- 
ondary rdles for the weapons oppose this. These considera- 
tions are strong enough to make me believe that the require- 
ments for a weapon to furnish direct-fire support for in- 
fantry can best be met by the inclusion of a tank battalion 
as an organic part of the ‘infantry division. 

Combat experience as the battalion commander of three 
different rifle battalions has convinced me thoroughly of the 
need for direct-fire support. This need was met to a more or 
less satisfactory degree by various methods. These included 





“borrowing” 57mm. HE shell from British units to uw 
our battalion antitank guns, because we could not g 
through our own supply agencies, the attachment of med 
tanks and tank destroyers, and direct support of tanks 
tank destroyers. I think we reached a new high the da 
was informed that I now had a platoon of medium « 
attached but under no conditions could I order then 
move. 

The first question is what weapon to use; second Wi 
kind of organization will serve it; and third, how s 
the weapon be employed? 

As I said, different weapons have been used. Each | 
certain advantages and disadvantages. The M10 tank 
stroyer has a good gun, but is somewhat vulner: able. | 
medium tank, in its most common form, is fairly well} 
tected, but the 75mm. gun is not powerful enough. In 
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COO best existing weapon for the purpose is the 
Wh with the 76mm. high-velocity gun. This 
’ the necessary wallop, and it’s thick- skinned 
baa + in there and mix it up. 

re r the weapon. Now let us consider the soldiers 

ide ( sht the weapon. I believe that these soldiers 
St ga , tank battalion which is an organic part of the 

: = re should be three fighting companies in the 
P In thy e primary mission of the battalion should be 
nerey a of infantry. Secondary réles should be the 
nkets U nk battalion as a tactical unit, its use as antitank 
Datten d its use for indirect-fire support. 

Job the division got this weapon, how should it be em 
elle anc > Bearing in mind the primary réle of the weapon, | 
EPP 'Y that the three fighting companies should be habit 
eer I hed to the three rifle regiments. In turn, regiment 
hastih d attach the company or the bulk of it to the rifle bat 
2 ~~ n making the main effort. Part of the company might 
aoe i ttached to the other rifle battalions. In short, the regi 
la pro ptal commander would employ the tank company to get 
c & 


utmost help from it in providing direct-fire support. 


“acc | bally this could be done by attachment to the rifle bat 
1a SS F 
n. 

hed | a . P 
= using the battalion in its secondary réles, the division 
ee *% mander might decide to use the battalion as a unit. In 
; Ter » 

2 - case, the battalion headquarters would have a chance 
‘lias arn its rations. The use of the battalion in an antitank 
> r qi wou I | probably occur most often in defensive situations. 
\ In 

“hun battalion would probably give indirect-fire support 
sone tl 

’ \ when the infantry was on terrain impassable to tanks 
Gown ' A 
under 


such as marsh or mountains. When the tanks are employed 
in this manner, they should be attached to the light artillery 
battalions. 

The type of organization | have suggested provides direct 
fire support for infantry. It provides for technical training 
and maintenance with a minimum of overhead. It provides 
a headquarters capable of directing a mass employment of 
the tanks of the division when necessary. By making the 
tank battalion an organic part of the division, it gives the 
tankers and the infantry a real chance to train together and 
to know each other. That is essential for successful tank 
infantry action. And the tank companies can also be attached 
to light field artillery battalions to perfect their training in 
indirect fire methods 

Whatever system or organization is used, it must give 
the Infantryman on the spot Cin more ways * in one) the 
final say as to when and where the direct fire supporting 
him will be delivered. Whether you call the tanker 
fantryman, 


an In 
Tanker, is a more or 
less academic question. When he is fulfilling the need for 
direct-fire support, he will do his best job if he is directly 


Artilleryman, or even a 


under the control of the rifle battalion commander. The re 
sponsibility already rests squarely on the shoulders of the 
rifle battalion commander, regardless of tables of organiza 
tion and theory. Let him have his tools without any strings 
attached. He’s quite capable of using them. At present he 
habitually employs not only his battalion, but oftener than 
not, chemical troops, tanks, tank destroyers, and engineers. 
“Will 


The greatest difficulties occur when he has to say 
> 
you?” instead of “You will!” 


All-Around Defense 










IS ONE of the richest, most “right sounding,” pattest 
ases of current military lexicon—all-around defense. It 


adorned in such current military writing by learned 


5 to ux 


not gil™Merence to the circular bivouac of covered wagon days 
of medi to the British Hollow Square—and military laymen 
tanks ard “all-around defense” as a very good thing and as 
the da e, | am sure, that American troops faithfully practice 


jum t2 


s first principle. 
r them 


loreover—and herein is our concern—without offcial 


ond, ¥ 
how @ P 
Shell-Hole Galleries 
Each On Guam the Japs built storage 
) tank Mf dumps by digging galleries in 
able. 1 the walls of craters made by 
well our air and naval bombard- 
hb Inge ments. From the air nothing 
aie but an apparently undisturbed 
- crater could be seen—and who 
bothers to bomb a shell hole? 
‘ —Captain E. H. Klein, USMC. 
DUR 
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By Captain Joel W. Westbrook 


sanction somehow this phrase-principle has received a very 
wide lip service among American ofhcers. Our officers of 
junior grade, especially, acquiesce in its eternal verity, when 
propounded at critiques and in training conferences, even 
more readily, it seems, than they accept many ofhcial and 
more substantial doctrines 

Now comes Major General J. F. C. Fuller in the May 
1944 INFANTRY - NAL to add his academy to the propa 
ganda of this creed. (Continued on page 33) 
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Tenting Tonight? 


age age in tents change slowly 
but the past few years have seen 
many changes in style and fabrics. The 
old pyramidal tent is to be replaced by 
the squad tent. An insectproof kitchen 
tent has been designed to replace the 
open kitchen fly. There is a new hospi- 
tal tent and a new CP tent under test. 
Men who carry their own tents to war 
still have a shelter half, but it, too, has 
undergone change and has new uses. 

Tents have lost weight, have lower 
silhouettes, and can be blacked out. 
Fabrics are impregnated with chemicals 
to make them resistant to mildew and 
tropical fungi. Another chemical makes 
them flameproof — protection against 
the sparks of Sibley stoves. The new 
fabrics are also more waterproof than 
the old. Chemical impregnation is part- 
ly responsible, but the development of 
close tight weaves is the principal fac- 
tor in the improved water resistance of 
modern canvas. Nylon, which is insect- 
proof, is used for the inner screening 
of hospital tents and other uses for it 
can be expected. 

Problems of transportation have led 
to ingenious methods of sectionalizing 
canvas and poles. The demand for a 
cold weather tent big enough for group 
sleeping, cooking, clothes-drying and 
companionship led to experiments that 
developed a six-man tent made from 
the new type shelter halves having flaps 
at both ends. Four shelter halves are 
pitched together as shown in picture 
No. 1. Then two more are put on top 
as shown in picture No. 2. Additional 
button holes are cut in the shelter natves 
in order that the two top ones can be 
fastened together. Improvised ‘‘A”’ 
frames or two six and one-half foot 
poles are used to support the tent. In 
the pictures it is supported by one 
A-frame and one interior pole. The guys 
are lashings taken from two packioeate 
The result is a tent in which six men 
can sleep comfortably and seven or eight 
in a pinch. This tent is being field tested. 
Probably its worst hazard is the wind 
but there may be other bugs to be eradi- 
cated. Old type shelter halves with only 
one end flap cannot be used for this tent 
because the top will be left open at one 
end—unless the ingenious camper puts 
something over the hole. 

Picture No. 3 shows a ten-man tent 
made from ten of the old type shelter 
halves. Six halves are put in the lower 
tier and four in the upper. Three poles 
or three A-frames support it. Its uses 
are similar to the six-man tent. 
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joined. This 
cept ol all-around defense is both inconsistent 


| believe, tor the issue to be 


defense. 
nchallenged and to permit it to rattle around 


erior to, the American doctrine of 
sults in misleading our officers and troops 
ng them from the essential and correct prin 
nse. 
| defense is not only unsound in theory but, 
ractice, would, | believe, yield some amusing 
ng results. 
wwn to cases: first, I believe General Fuller’s 
the concept to be as able and learned and as 
has been written. Secondly, in my examina 
concept I propose to take General Fuller, as a 
ary man, at his word and assume that he writes what 
eans, means what he writes; and I shall not, there 
this discussion by anticipating priestlike 


of his arguments. 


el rate 


prpre 


e American doctrine of defense requires the organ 


mons 


yn ot a battle position to be held at all costs by tactics 


Stop the enemy by fire before he reaches that posi 
tion; 

Repel him in close combat if he succeeds in reach- 
ing it; 


) 


3) Eject him by counterattack if he enters it. 


his calls for, and gets, “linear defense’”—if we have to 
se between names. It is linear defense projected 
h. to be sure but still it is linear defense. We have a 
line of resistance, irregular, but a line nevertheless, 
g which our fires are codrdinated. This line does not 
The the battle position, although it may, and fre 
mtly does “bow back” at one or both ends. We place 
es and weapons in depth to protect our flanks and 
, but our principal attention is directed to the “front” 
d the “front” is toward whatever direction the enemy's 
threat is developing). This is so and I believe it is 
perly so. 
onsider, under our doctrine, our first purpose— to stop 
enemy by fire before he reaches the battle position. 
t of all, we extend in front of the position, reconnais 
e and outposts to discover and delay the enemy. We 
blish our OPs to cover our front so as to bring down 
lery and mortar fire on him in increasing density as he 
sus. We site most of our machine guns so as to effect 
sfire along our front and protect these guns with rifle 
, who likewise are positioned to deliver their main 
me of fire to the front. To the rear we have other ma 
e guns which deliver long-range fire on him, and which 
_ to protect our flanks and support our counterat- 
And our AT guns are sited in depth to cover the 
+ likel ly avenue of approach from front and flanks not, 
e General assumes, “generally displaced in line 
bir fire] . normally dispersed.” 
vow let us compare the structure of the American plan 
defense with General Fuller's, with first reference to 
problem of stopping the enemy by fire in front of the 
ition using not the C General's vague history—colored 
aseology of “missile-throwers” and “moving shields,” but 
same specifics wherewith we have described the ortho- 
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dox concept, to wit machine rifles, mortars how 


itzers, \1 


lo accomplish a an 


guns, 
guns. 

all-around defense, “self-contained ; 
regards we: apons powe! and c ipab le of being defended vie 
all directions 


once that must have ‘all around hire, 


“since the attack may come from any direction 
necessary 

> 1) That all weapons participating in the defense of 
the locality be sited within the locality. No insurmount 
able difficulty prevents doing this with flat-trajectory weap 
ons. However, it 1s obvious that, tor every weapon placed 
to fire to the rear, the front,” i.e., the direction of most likely 
attack 1S deprived of fire powe! to aid in stopping the enemy 
in front of the position. 

In siting high-angle fire weapons, however, we begin to 
encounter substantial probl ms 


his is going to require 
4 ~ 


OPs established to cover the rear, which can he done, but 
[ anticipate considerable problems of terrain in doing so 
Next and most perplexing is the difficulty of finding within 
any given battle position defilade for siting mortars and 
howitzers so as to fire both to the front and rear. Short of 
the happy circumstance ol invariable location in a Cross 
corridor or compartment, this teat will involve plac ing these 
weapons on both slopes of the decisive high 


questi mn. 


ground in 
l here will be still more trouble in attempting to 
register fires to the rear if we have 


all Cof which more later 


any communications at 
Here, too, did these problems 
not exist still fire power is withdrawn from the job of stop 
ping the enemy by fire in front of the position 

> 2) To have truly all-around defense we should logical 
ly expect the rear also to be outposted and patrolled And, 
unless we disregard all principles for establishing CPs, it is 
doubtful if one CP could fight all these we: apons and han 
dle all the observation, patrols 
volved. 

> 3) Finally—communications. Any considerable body 
ol troops in modern war requires communications—for the 


exchange of 


and communications in 


orders and information and for the supply of 
matériel and replacement personne! lo be self-contained 
as regards weapons power necessarily requires that the lo 


cality be self contained as to the supplies and re placement 
personnel that service these weapons. This is possible in 
this day when armies do not and cannot live 


“off the coun 
try’ ’ only for limited periods and for relatively small units 
Furthermore, resupply would mean “convoy protection” 
4 the trains, a procedure that is enormously de manding 
of troops and weapons. And certainly without complete and 
continuous patrolling between localities the exchange ot 
orders and information would be seriously handi: apped 
And this over-all criticism may be offered of a 
that requires self-contained circles ol 


system 
ce re ns¢ It 
sarily deploys troops and w apons and supplies in 


neces 


uch a 
manner as to restrict development tor offensive combat 


[his deficiency is crippling, indeed, for offensive combat 


\meri 
tem 
and that we must be prepared to 
resume the offensive as soon as possible. 
The impracticalities of all-around defense, which are si 
large as to be absurd when we think ol divisions so Organ 


ized, and most riggrous it regiments and battalions are con 


is the only means of securing final victory 
can concept is that the 
porarily, in exigency, 


and Oul 


defensive is assumed only 
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Machine Gun Pack Carrier, M1 


An Ordnance Company on Bougainville Island demon- 
strates this pack carrier for the heavy barrelled machine 
gun. It appears to be one of the new ply wood pack boards 
with a machine gun mounted on it. We have not had 
a report on the feasibility or effectiveness of the device 
and the nomenclature is, of course, altogether unofficial. 











sidered, become less apparent in the defensive problems of 
companies, platoons and squads. And indeed, a battleship 
or an isolated “Foreign Legion” garrison, or an island lead 
themselves very well, within limitations of time, to all- 
around defense—in fact, require it. 

Certainly it is apparent that, within the restricted aoe. 
that all-around defense can practically be established, 
will not as effectively stop the enemy by fire in the aiciion 
of the enemy's most likely attack. Discussion is not necessary 
I believe, to show that likewise all-around defense will not 
allow as effective a rejection of the enemy in close combat if 
he reaches the position from the most likely direction. And 
in expelling him by counterattack one of the several com- 
plications of Gene ‘ral Fuller’s defense is that he would 
probably need two reserves to be prepared to do this toward 
both front and rear. 

However, the gravamen of the argument lies in the or- 
ganization of the position to stop the enemy by fire in front 
of the position. 

And herein is the basis for the difference between the two 
systems. General Fuller regards an infantry position as an 
island—in fact, he titles his accompanying sketch ‘ ‘Archipel- 
ago System of Defense.” That is to say, General Fuller be- 
lieves either that you cannot predict what will be the 
“front” Cas witness his statement that the attack may come 
from any direction) or that it is impossible to stop the enemy 
by fire in front of the position and therefore our defense 
should aim at preventing the most serious consequences of 
a breakthrough. Except in the most fluid terrain—e.g. the 
desert, you can most certainly predict the general direction 
of an attack, although this may be somewhat uncertain for 
small units. But this is true, generally, when either you or 
the enemy is being pursued. When you are doing the pur- 
suing, it is wrong to slow your pursuit by elaborate all- 
around defense—“mop-up” is ‘the procedure—and the enemy 
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is not so likely to attack anyway. If you are be 
then the organization of all- around defense j 
only in delaying action by “suicide groups”. 
just what the Germans have done. 

The terrain, your own reconnaissance, obse: vatioy 
other intelligence, all make the prediction of ‘he “, [ 
well within our capabilities. 

Actually, however, the General’s system, by the in, 
tion of his own words, is based on the belief t 
cannot stop armor in front of the battle positi 
“. . . The speed of the attacking tanks renders the 
bern ige largely ineffective . . . Cand) once these mag, 
have passed through it, the armor defeats the bullet 
sole weapon they fear is the AT gun, and as these wey 
will generally be deployed in line, their fire wil] nom 
be dispe rsed instead of concentrated.” “Infantry,” the 
eral declares, “are unsuited to face a tank attack.” Of cog 
the General states that the “type of defenses required 
such as will either prevent a bre -akthrough OF stop its eq 
tation.” However, “breakthrough” i is subsequent t O peng 
tion and in view of the reductio ad absurdum of ereg 
all-around defenses in self-contained localities for the 
pose of stopping the enemy in front of the position, lin 
that, if the General means what he says, his only fair ‘ 
is the assumption that Infantry cannot prevent armor! 
entering the position. 

The simple fact is that infantry can, has, does st top am 
remembering that when we speak of infantry we do not 
peat not—refer to peasantry with muskets. The “speci 
the attacking tanks” is not, I believe, an erent antl 
for artillery barrages. Only on roads, or most favor 
rain, unhindered by anticipation of AT guns, mines 
tank traps, do tanks attain more than a cautious 
Only after breakthrough, when the enemy is thorough) 
organized, is it customary to see tanks, unbuttoned, rm 
over hill and dale in cavalier chase. The effectivene 
artillery barrages is revealed by the fact that, when it 
on them, usually the tanks leave or are left. And I s 
that when these machines do “pass through it,” they! 











more than bullets and fear more than the AT gun + 
I repeat, are usually concentrated on the likely avenu be 
approach )—to wit, ‘they fear the rocket-launcher, the iE x 
grenade, and the mine. Moreover, they do 5 bale in 
extent that they near-blind themselves (i.e., buttoning am ™ 
avoiding them—a factor, by the way, that materially redi . 
speed. 

I believe that most battle positions have a “front p 
“rear,” as well as flanks, and as such are given propor t 


ate, not equal consideration, in planning defens: 
ground is properly selected the enemy can be stopp 
front of the position; that, while the flanks Cespecially 
the rear must be protected, this is done by the use 
serves and weapons in depth. 

“All-Around Defense” is a misleading term and as 2 
cept has value only where terrain or battle conditions ma 
it impossible to predict the general front. Therefor 
around defense” should be discussed in terms of fluid! 
rain, of discontinuous contact, and of small unit: only 
attention is centered on these conditions, some worthw! 
tactics may be developed to cover situations demanding 
adjustment of our orthodox system of defense. 
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AVENE The reduction of strong points is a slow deliberate job for small specifically trained mopping up groups. 


A German gun commands a street near the harbor at Marseille, France. 
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Any attack on a modern fortification is a highly 
specialized operation which can be divided into a 
number of chronological phases each of which must 
be accomplished in proper order. Four of these es- 
sential phases were covered in Part One: (1) achiev- 
ing dominating observation and fire superiority; (2) 
finding the enemy; (3) rehearsing and building con- 
fidence; and (4) destructive preparatory fires. 

Part Two takes up the final steps in the assault: the 
neutralization, isolation and destruction of strong 
points. Then follows the exploitation of the break- 
through, for without successful exploitation the de- 
tailed assault will have accomplished little. 

}) Neutralization and Isolation of Strong Points. 
\ fortified area of the type encountered on the Rapido 
mposed of several highly fortified strong points 
upying key terrain features, and from a thousand to 
een hundred yards apart. The areas between are cov ered 
f fire and by machine-gun and mortar emplace 
ich are more thinly scattered than in the strong 
is between the strong points that the destructive 
reparation will breach a hostile position. 
ttacker must then penetrate through these weak 
created by his artillery in order to surround and isolate 
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one or more of these strong points and cut them off from 
local reserves which would otherwise help them with rein 
forcements and counterattacks. Reduction of the strong 
points themselves is a slow deliberate job for small specih 
cally trained, mopping-up groups with flame throwers and 
demolitions. Unless each pillbox area is first isolated, thes 
mopping-up groups will be easy pik kings for enemy counter 
attacks. 

he first step, therefore, is to neutralize the enemy in 
adjacent strong-point areas so that the attac king riflemen and 
machine gunners can move between them and get in their 
rear. Normal supporting artillery barrages are of little value 
for this purpose. | he weapons that must be relied on ar 
our direct-fire cannon, still in position, incendiary shell 
fired by the artillery and mortars, and intense mac hine gun 
fire to neutralize gun ports in the defender’s emplacement 
If wind permits, enemy positions to the flanks can be smoked 
with white phosphorus, both to harass him and blind hi: 
gunners and observers. But the immediate route of advance 
to be followed by attacking infantry must be clear of smok« 
and plainly visible in order that our direct-fire guns and 
heavy weapons can give close support. 

The machine gyin barrage requires special handling. Di 
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rection of fire must be perpendicular to the gun port side 
of the pillboxes. In other words our machine guns must be 
This is 
because the defender locates his machine guns for flanking 
fire with ample protection to their direct front. Like the 
direct-fire cannon the machine guns should have firing em 
placements with overhead cover prepared in advance. Each 
machine-gun section is assigned a small, definite target area 
When an 
enemy machine gun is definitely spotted the position is 
assigned to a machine gun section as a point target. Other- 
wise machine guns uniformly cover suspected local areas 
with an intense volume of fire. 

lo secure this great volume of fire additional machine 


located to fire obliquely rather than to the front. 


where hostile emplacements are known to be. 


gun units are attached from other regiments and divisions. 
In effect a provisional heavy machine-gun battalion is set 
up under a single commander who coérdinates their fires. 
At each gun position large quantities of ammunition are 
stacked ahead of time, for it may be necessary to keep up 
the neutralization barrage for several hours. In this way, 

while the infantry moves through the breach, defending 
pillbox areas on either side of them are kept under an in 
tense rain of bullets from many scores of guns. The ad 
vantage of such a barrage over artillery fire for this specific 
purpose is that fragments from artillery shells fly in all 
directions and most of them fly upward rather than parallel] 
to the ground. Therefore, very few of these fragments go 
in the right direction to enter a pillbox, even when thev 

hit an embrasure. Furthermore, half the fragments fly to- 
ward our own troops, who will be bypassing the ne -utralized 
area a few hundred yards away. On the other hand, the 
machine-gun bullets can be fired so that every round has a 
chance to enter a gun port, and this without endangering 
our own troops. Moreover, the rain of machine-gun bullets 
is a constant threat whereas artillery shells arrive at irregular 
intervals of several seconds during which a defending 
machine gunner may raise his head and look out. The 
massed machine-gun barrage has a definite place in present 
siege wartare just as it did in the First World War. 

lo isolate a fortified strong point is to cut it off from re- 
inforcement by local reserves and to sever its communica- 
tions with higher and adjacent units. Troops within the 
strong point are “pinned down” in their holes and emplace- 
ments, and are reduced to purely passive resistance. 

Isolation is accomplished first by the attacking infantry 
when it succeeds in infiltrating between and surrounding 
selected strong points. It is assisted also by an artillery box 
barrage of close protective fires which protects the attacking 
infantry from counterattacks after the infiltration has been 
effected. 

Whenever practicable, closely supporting tanks should ac- 
company the infantry during the penetration phase. When 
they can, the tanks clear the way through minefields and 
wire for the infantry who follow them closely across ob- 
stacles. At other times the infantry precedes, followed 
closely by the tanks. The infiltration should be carried out 
under cover of a thin mist of smoke, or “smog,” which is laid 
down to cover the entire area and to limit visibility to about 
two or three hundred yards. This smoke conceals our ap- 
proach from artillery observers, prevents our tanks from re- 
vealing our route of penetration, protects the infantry from 
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accurate direct fire and also protects tanks from 
antitank fire. While this limits friendly arti! 
the tanks accompanying assault platoons can ¢ 
close support. As soon as the in! 
obstacles and hostile machine guns they can 








best p' ssible 











po yinted out to the tanks by the use of tracers, fl 
The tanks, in turn, can quickly deal 
these obstacles as soon as they know where t! 








sign ils. 








This is the ideal. But we must realize that 
will take advantage of natural obsta 
rivers, swamps and gullies j in locating his strongest d¢ 
In rainy weather tanks can seldom leave ¢] 

without bogging down. It is exceptional when tanks jy 
large numbers are able to accompany infantry during 
opening phases of the assault. 





enemy 











lines. 









During the penetration artillery and air pov 
possible routes of movement for distant reserves toward 
penetration area and counterbattery fire now becoms 
the utmost importance. Counterbattery fire is ac 


r blog 










when it is observed and accurately adjusted; ref 





observation finds its greatest value during oi p! 
b attle. 
artillery areas within range of the penetration 
protected, artillery observation planes hover Ove! the [ 
area locating and accurately adjusting fire on each t 
group of gun flashes. Att ick bombers of the air fore 
constantly over the area also, with the primary MISSION 
strafing hostile battery positions the instant they °pe 
But the most effective w ay to block the approach of 
reserves is physically, with our own troops on th 





Absolute air superiority is maint ined ove 












In this phase of the battle airborne troops can be us 
great advantage. Small raiding groups of par: achutis 
glider troops can be landed, preferably at night, 
bridges, tank parks, and artillery positions. They « car 
cut communication lines, attack headquarters, and 
moving columns. These groups also act as scout and 
naissance parties for later landings in force. Their n 
is a tough one, but if the mission is skillfully plann 
carried out, their risks will be about the same as thos 
assaulting infantry, and either of the two groups has 
chance of success without the other. If the situatior 
rants, some airborne groups may attack hostile strong p 
from the rear simultaneously with the frontal attack. 1! 
ever, during this phase only small decentralized misia 
are performed. This is only the “advance-guard action’! 
the airborne troops. Their main force is held ready 
ploitation of the breakthrough when it is effected 

































To summarize this phase of the attack, one or mor 
the defender’s strong points must be surrounded 
lated, and enemy reserves must be prevented from launc! 
a counterattack until special “mop-up” groups, wor 
methodically with flame throwers, demolitions, and 
equipment can destroy emplacements and bunk 
one and complete the gap in the line of fortificat 


»6) 


Now, and not before, we are ready to assaul 
the fortifications in the isolated strong points an dest 
them. We cannot expect them to fall of their own weit 
merely because they are surrounded. They are pre} red! 
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Assault and Destruction of Strong Point 







all 
> 
St def 
th 
ks in 
lurin 
CT block 
toward 
b Come 
weer Hostile fortified areas too strong to be cleaned up at once are surrounded until special units can attack. 
' u The citadel in St. Malo, France, which fell after four days of concentrated attack. 
“8 ound defense. They expect to be surrounded and __ frightened at the close approach of tanks, particularly if the 
the be eady for it. They have a week's supply of rations and tanks are accompanied by infantry, and they will often 
ak : bunition stacked in each emplacement. Our infantry in (and do) pull out or surrender without further invitation. 
Force ham ot them have only what they could carry while crawl Again, however, we must not count on the tanks. We 
missinnlflimectoss the battlefield—about one day’s supply of ammu may not have them. | 
+ open bn and two days’ rations. So the defenders still have Che mopping-up group will not know ahead of time the 
h of he ‘Peentite and must be attacked and destroyed at all exact type or location of the empl: icements they are to at 
ce before our troops run out of ammunition. tack. Usually they can’t spot them until they are within 
>" Bis is a purely mechanical job of blowing up and de- one or two hundred yards, maybe less, of each emplacement 
© UCR ching bunkers and gun emplacements. The tools are If visibility permits, leading crew members should be pre 
hutist flame thrower, pole charge, satchel charge, incendiary pared to mark the exact location of each pillbox with rifle 
0 den ke grenades, wire cutters, bangalore torpedoes, and mine smoke grenades as soon as it is spotted. Gunners of accom 
Y “0 Sing equipment for picking a way through antiperson- _panying tanks or the direct-fire cannon which are still in po 
nd ~ mines and booby traps. The actual working crew must _ sition a thousand yards away or so can then immediately en 
‘yy . mall enough to be e easily controlled and “codrdinated gage the target with armor piercing shells. At ranges up to 
it MSer fire by its leader (not over sixteen to twenty men three or four thousand yards gunners can adjust direct fire 
— wever, additional ammunition and equipment carriers to within inches of a designated point. If armor-piercing shel] 
- thos local security personnel may follow the working crew at only is used fire can be adjusted safely within 75-100 yards 
, has "Bort distance. Because of the large number of mutually of friendly assault units. Where close accompanying tanks 
anh orting machine-gun positions and mortar emplacements cannot be used, smoke should be allowed to clear at regular 
mar will be in close support of the attacked positions, the intervals during the mopping-up phase in order that sup 
ack. Ha to each pillbox must be concealed from adjacent po- porting weapons may observe and spot the position. Mop-up 
d MISSSns by smoke or darkness. Smoke is preferred since it per- groups should remain concealed and motionless during these 
a ‘Eee g00d visibility for several yards in the immediate vi- brief periods and mark near-by targets on which they want 
ay! ty of the work crews and they can better pick a safe _ fire placed. 
page through mines and obstacles. This close approach The main point of all this is that specially trained troops 
or mor tirely dependent on the concealment of the crew’s exact must be used in this highly technical task. The normal com 
d and #@M@tion and on suitable cover, such as shell and bomb _ bat units can and must perform the tasks of neutralization, 
launchiigiers in which crew members may take cover. Beyond that isolation, and exploitation, but for the mopping up and de 
_ simply a methodical painstaking job. It is to be hoped, struction of each strong-point area, specially trained, highly 
nd spe urse, that many of the emplacements have already been — skilled, and well rehearsed assault units should be attached. 
. | by direct-fire guns during the neutralization and A platoon or company of these troops should be attached to 
nor e fires. each leading infantry battalion taking part in the attack. 
a this phase it may frequently be feasible for a few Specially trained teams of this nature cannot be maintained 
P Ks to closely accompany each of our special “mop-up” within the infantry division because of the constantly 
I: direcmms. The mission of these tanks is to destroy pillboxes changing personnel (sickness-cadres-battle casualties) and 
rd dest pointblank cannon fire and smash a way through ob- _ because of the many other types of operation which the in 
vn weidmmeles. If tanks can get through they will speed up.the fantry soldier must know. To groups hastily assigned such 
epared lqgmmeess greatly. Indeed, occupants of pillboxes become quite tasks, the difficulties appear insurmountable, and success 
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In this day of Tellermines, bazookas and antitank guns, the bulk of each penetrating 
column should be infantry. 
An infantry patrol skirts a mine field in the Anzio area of Italy. 
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While we have been digging in our direct-fire guns and completing our intelligence, 
the Boche has been building more fortifications farther back. : 

A concrete pillbox captured in Italy before it was completed. Dimensions: side- 
walls—five feet sbick; front wall—ten feet; roof—six feet. 
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seems, and consequent 
impossible. 


Tue Exptorra‘ 
If all has gone well, 

phases have completed 
tion of the enemy’s for 
points. The exploitatior 
be irfcluded in the disc 
is just as much a part of t! 
attack as the destruction 
boxes and bunkers them 
methodical attack has taken , 
Weeks perhaps, or e\ 
While we have been digeving 
direct-fre guns and completing 
intelligence, the Boche 
building more and better fon 
tions farther back. Four or fi 
behind his first line of strong p 
he has been building another an 
yond that is laying out stil] 
With our costly attack completed 
find ourselves another five miles 4 
the road and the same job, per 
to do over. If that is s 
failed. To thus “peck” our v 
by mile, through the European} 


tress would take years and unt 


pe nditures of men and mat | 
Obviously then we must sp . 
our attack so that the German; Wa 
not have time to complete su 
defense lines in front of 1 
not have’time for all thes: 








ing preparations il they 
no more than that. We must 
right away. We must advar 





But we can seldom advar 





simply by starting sooner and 1 
into the attack all or partially ur 
pared. Time can be saved only| 
rapidity and skill with whicl 
phase of the attack is completed 
by skillful exploitation of its s 
lo rush things faster will sacri 
necessary casualties and waste ! 
time in the long run. 

Thus far the fighting has 
calized and has involved on! 
infantry battalions with spec! 
sault units attached and small 
borne units dropped in rear 
Now with the enemy's positior 
stroyed we are in a positior 
the bulk of our striking 
close grips with him in ord 
a decisive and destructive victory. 9 
objective, as always, is not dvati 
to some geographical area, but to¢ 
off and destroy all or a selected } 
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ces opposing us. If we do it we will not have 
ver again. The steps to be taken in a success- 
n might be as follows: 
1 @ passage for vehicles. As soon as the first 
made, engineers must immediately open a 
, road through the wire, mines, and ditches of 
This work should be initiated at the earli- 
"ves noment—even while the area may be under 
me ; nall-arms fire and observation. If we wait for 
ie safely widened we may be too late. The bat- 


SUCCRY . 
f sh, race between our supply and armored vehicles 
igh to reinforce our infiltration units and the 


ken my's reserves who will try to launch a counterattack and 
> bre t position. 
ae a ? pen the penetration. As soon as obstacles are 
letiny lmmched and crossings prepared we push armored vehicles 
™, s the battlefield, carrying troops, equipment and sup 
f s into the enemy's rear areas. We do not wait for the 

r five nipping UP of strong points and isolated areas of resistance. 
ea is one of the significant uses of the armored vehicle: 
he pe ove guns, supplies and troops early across areas of the 
till lefield which are exposed to fire. Of course this can- 
npleted fame done until a passage of obstacles is effected and local 
miles dqmmection is provided from the bazooka, sticky grenade, 
b, pertagimm like weapons of the opposing infantry. 
+4 resh infantry units transported in armored vehicles and 
ry mpanied by tanks, push through and continue the 
ropean lek from the most forward points reached by our infiltra- 
unto units. First priority at this stage of the battle is to knife 
nto the enemy's defense area, disregarding isolated 
t sp stance still holding out to the flanks and rear. Many 
rma bored vehicles may be casualties during this phase, but 
su time gained will more than repay the losses. 

» ¥ ork the bottle. We are now in a position to use 
€ pain me troops on a larger scale with reasonable assurance 
a upplying them and reinforcing them through our gap 
_ a short time. This phase of the battle centers itself 
= ind isolation of hostile forces within the selected area by 
ance fufameecking all routes of reinforcement or escape. Our primary 
nd ruil is an all-out airborne drive on bottlenecks such as river 
illy umgmssings, mountain passes, and important road or rail inter- 
nly b ions. These we must occupy and defend. We follow 
hich a ugh with simultaneous drives by columns of infantry 


pleted | tanks which, once through the gap, head straight for 
same objectives. The airborne columns strive to beat 


its suc 

scrifees enemy to selected key points; to prevent the enemy 

vaste mig occupying and consolidating his next fortified line five 
es back before our main forces arrive there; to generally 

1s hens alyze, divide, and isolate enemy forces in rear areas until 

nly a fm Main forces can gather the scattered fragments in piece- 





tal. In this day of tellermines, bazookas, and antitank 


special ' 
ns, the bulk of each penetrating column should be in 
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fantry with, of course, closely supporting tanks and engi 
neers. Long tank columns with only a few companies of 
infantry at the head are easily stopped by smal] numbers of 
enemy troops using road blocks and antitank guns. If this 
occurs, all-important time will be lost while additional in 
fantry are brought forward to out-flank and overcome re 
sistance. Strong infantry columns, 
the head, can 
against scattered, but organized resistance 


with a few tanks near 
advance much faster 


Mechanized r 


connaissance is of considerable value in swiftly traversing 


and with engineers, 


undefended areas between successive resistance centers 

Once the road is free from mines and antitank guns, 
tanks with a few infantry can patrol it and hold it open 
Thus our tank-infantry columns push through to the 
enemy's rear areas like prongs of a pitchfork, disregarding 
areas to their flanks and bypassing areas of heavy resistance 
[hus they join the airborne troops up ahead and open a 
supply route to them. 

4 Widen the gap. The first three steps do not wait for 
this one, but the methodical attack and cleaning up of ad 
jacent enemy strong points on either side ot the gap must 
continue as the exploitation goes on 

5 While 


leading ground units rush headk ng for the bottlenecks di ep 
within the hostile area, following units move to occupy key 


Isolate and contain key points of resistance 


points (towns, important road intersections, points of com 
manding within the battle 
their tactical and strategic importancs 


still disregard their flanks and 


observation, bridges area in 


They 
move straight to their objec 
lo cupied 
attacked and cleaned up. Hostile fortified 
areas too strong to be cleaned up at once are surrounded 


the order of 


tives kee ping their eye on the ball.” Areas founc 


by the enemy are 


and contained until special equipment 1s avail ible ind 


tack preparations can be made oO! until the y surrender I 
their own accord. 

6 Mop up remaining hostile roups Isolated remain 
ing enemy strong points ar “mopped up it leisure by 


spe cial assault units and infantry. 


In the last analysis a well planned attack on a fortified 
position is based on a detailed understanding of the limita 
tions and capabilities of the troops and equipment avail 
able for the task and on the subdivision of the whole job 
into successive smaller tasks which are within those capa 
bilities. 

The attack should not be launched until the means are 
at hand to follow it through and complete the destruction of 
opposing forces. 

Finally, success will not conform to an 
schedule set far in advance. 


arbitrary time 
The time schedule must be 


flexible to conform to the conditions of terrain, intelligence 
training and weather. 
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In preparation for combat, Infantry replacements in France go through their packs, discarding nonessentials 


Package Commander 


I came overseas prepared for most of the duties that fall 
to a lieutenant of infantry, but I got a job that I most 
definite ly did not expect. It isa job that most of you officers 
and noncoms coming over will run into. 


[he job is that of working your way up to an outfit at 
the front via the replacement system while in charge of 
groups of enlisted men who are running the same obstacle 


course. The problems of troop leading here will make you 
Sweat blood. 

\ll the “tricks of the trade” to maintain discipline and 
morale under normal circumstances are nearly worthless 
here. Consider the following items: 
Pride in their outfit? 
Dread of extra duty? 


They don’t have an outfit. 

There isn’t anything much to 

do anyway. 

Courts-martial are discouraged 
there’s some fighting to be 

done. 


Dread of courts-martial? 


Che aids that you enjoyed in the States—training com- 
mittees, training aids, training areas, usO— 
lacking. You supply the substitutes. 

You will find almost without exception that replacement 
systems are crowded. The personnel who run the replace- 
ment depots are so deeply involved in the major job of pre- 
paring the men for the front that they are unable to do 
more than give you the opportunities to get the job done. 
They give the soldier his weapon, the opportunity for him 
to “zero” it in, and the chance to familiarize himself with it. 
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movies, —are 


By Lieutene 
J. M. Cullig 


They issue gas masks and provide the opportunity { 
ing. They order and manhandle tons of clothing 
equipment, and provide the opportunity to repla 
worn, ill fitting, clothing and eq 
All this takes every moment of their overlong day 
must see that every man takes full advantage of t 
portunities. 

Upon arri\ al at the depot your men will be forme 
“packages” or training companies. Each officer will bed 
c penenand of about fifty men, and will be told that ther 
his responsibility. 


unserviceable 


Upon taking over his command the 
cer will discover that supervision as known in the train 
camps is not and cannot be maintained here. That p 
him in an unusual position. If he is faithful to his m 
he will realize that he must now redouble his efforts 
insure results. If he is unfaithful to his trust he will pa 
ably have a carefree time—carefree until he may se 
firsthand the results of his dereliction of duty. Men‘ 
die because of failure to know the “zero” of a weapon d 
method for handling grenades, or lack of discipline 

Back home a family will suffer if a soldier forgets 
write or fails to make an allotment, or doesn’t take a “pro 
is absent when his outfit is shipped. 

If you came from a well-organized outfit in which 4 
competent noncom was the rule, be doubly care/u! 
you probably developed the habit of delegating authori 
or even responsibility. Such competent noncoms are 
the rule in the replacement system and more then like 
many of yours will be of the “acting” variety. You ay fil 
it necessary to do the job of every noncom in your plato’ 
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proper way to run a platoon but it 
the slack. 
ur platoon as fifty separate individuals , each 
nust be an n, evaluated, advised, inspected, 
To repe at: 


1S up to 


and 
ture each one and say that man is properly 


juipped. © know every man, 
ned, advised, armed, and dis« iplined. 

nell lem is discipline. Each de pot has a num 

were left behind when their outfits moved 

1e of them have legitimate reasons for being 

“beat it” by being AWOL or in 

There aren't facilities for the detention of 

ind they are assigned to new packages. They 

ally as dangerous as the enemy if not handled 

\s “guardhouse lawyers” 


ut some do 


such a a man Can p vison 


\s professional « goldbricks they will cause dis 


TE two specific types you are almost sure to meet: 
ivate D was assigned to a package nearly ready for the 
He ppeared in full paratroop uniform, including 
and jump suit. He ~ scores of exciting stories about 
1 Italy, Sicily, and even Nor 
lv. He was ready by the men as a rugged fighter 
had been there, and the officers were inclined to over 
certain actions that were out of line. 


sombat experiences 


When his actions 
taking off from details, surliness— 
the discipline of the platoon, we investigated. 

d that he had been with an airborne division for 
had never jumped or seen combat. It wasn’t 
punish him—the truth was circulated. In addi 
cetting a beating from a st Idier whose brother was 


1 combat jump, he was scorned and he was no 
thing a danger 


ormations, 


{ 
ssin I 


itena 
ulliga 


tv I 


M entered a package from the guardhouse. Al 


This pile of surplus clothing and equipment 
was turned in by combat replacements in France. 


e train 
That ps 
» his tn 
« forts 
ay se 
Men 
apon f 
€ 


fi rgets 


had 
avoided going to the battlefront by the simple expe dient of 
being \WO! Moreover 
he ope nly gloated about it and boasted that he would never 


‘ } } 
gO In. 


though he had been across for over years, he 


two 


whenever his outht was to move 
ldic rs 
\nd go he did 
under guard, and every man in the company showed that 
he felt a lot be 

Don't expect 
ol the 


Control your own fifty men with firmness 


} 
rood SO 


His package command r promised t the 
that Private M would go to a canna unit 


tter because “that so-and-so is going, to 
youl package or company commander t 


take care discipline and don’t leave it up to the 


noncoms. and 
good judgment. Make your leadership positive and decisive 
and don't spare 


¢ fforts 


the men who attempt to undermine youl 


Don't 
criticize your men as a group for the action of one or several 
bad Hidden bad 


unaffected and the good soldier doesn’t appreciate it 


There is one important “don’t” about discipline 


actors. among his fellows, the actor is 
But 
single the transgressor out, pile into him with everything, 
show him up as a sneak and a menace to the platoon. This 
doesn't agrec with the idea that it is unwise to make a man 
lose face, but when disc ipline is desperately necessary des 
perate T he man WwW hi 


knowingly neglects his duty when only one jump from th 


measures are needed occasional 
battlefront deserves no consideration 
It isn’t really as difficult 


jority ot your men are 


as it sounds for the great ma 
and are be 9 
| he re te re 


while the replacement system works grimly to do its monu 
mental job, 


all you could wish for 
ging for leadership. They are good soldiers 


you must step in with aggressive leadership 
and make it possible for them to succeed 

Regardless of the hardships in the replacement 
our replacements are 


fight. That factor 


reaching the front, on time 


has bec n decisive In Our succes 


Replacements learn about mines, booby traps, grenades 


and demolitions used by ourselves and the Germans. 
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GP Or Not CP? By Sergeant Albert L. sq 


It is just before dawn. A messenger sloshes through the 
mud of the front line and hands a sergeant a message. The 
sergeant glances at the Pape r and mutters: “Geezis Cripes.” 
He turns to his squad (who just happen to be there be 

cause they th« ought it was mail call), and growls, “All right 
you guys, we jump off at seven.’ 


Let us trace this little action from the beginning. From 
the company CP to the battalion CP and thence to the 
regimental CP. Regiment to Division, Division to Co 
Corps to Army, where the order originated weeks erie 
of time. Generals, colonels, lieutenant colonels and T /5s 
have drawn the thing up, and at last it is pronounced suit- 
able to all concerned. It is then reproduced by the latest 
masterpieces of equipment. Fancy covers are designed, 
maps are touched up and it is sent to corps. The corps 
men go over the orders which (by now) resemble the GI 
Bill of Rights printed backwards. A few more words are 
added, usually in the ancient language of Mu. Several 
more weeks pass while the various groups of technical ex- 
perts submit their names for silver stars. At length Division 
Headquarters gets the orders which take up four two-and- 
one-half-ton trucks. Here the procedure is relatively simple. 
The trucks dump their loads into a chute located in the 
rear of division headquarters. The chute leads to boxes 
labeled “OUT.” A regimental liaison officer is responsible 
for cleaning out these boxes every day. Once someone 
thought the chute was a mail box; that is the real secret of 
Rudolf Hess’s landing in Scotland. 


Down to regimental headquarters, a “reconverted” farm 
house, the orders come invariably at 0300 on the morning 
before the scheduled attack. The operation’s major (S-3) 
has just gone to bed after dictating the following month’s 
drill schedule to the battalions. The intelligence major 

§-2), the artillery major, executive officer and ‘adjutant are 
te kine about the old days at school. “Why, Johnny Zipper- 
head Hinkle was the best damn tiddly-wink pusher in the 
University. I remember. ” What he remembers is 
forever lost, for here come the orders. Immediately the six 
field telephones begin to ring simultaneously. Sergeant 
Moe, the colonel’s orderly, falls down the stairs with his 
boss's stuff. A phonograph (M1906), some records, two tin 
pails, a copy of an old Yank, a bottle of Scotch (war is hell), 
a bottle opener, an old carpet, a turtleneck sweater. The 
resulting crash wakes up the Old Man himself. “Damn it, 
Kelly—let’s get some counterbattery on that!” he roars. 
Major Kelly, the artillery officer drops his full house and 
proceeds to get entangled in the direct wire to the 600. 

(There’s always someone who gets tangled up in the direct 


wire to the 600.) 


The operations sergeant is running around in the re- 
converted attic bumping his head on the low rafters. He is 


looking for his “crew.” At last he finds them in the cellar, 


sleeping with their helmets on. “Let's go, let's ; 
ters, kicking the sergeant major in the ribs by n 
“crew,” noncommissioned officers of the 2-3 
like drunken zombies and stagger toward th ra 
room. The operations sergeant is now in a wild bray), 
the broken-ribbed sergeant major. The 2-3 “crew” 
ately find that the maps to be used in the forthe 
paign are in the trailer. The trailer is five miles 

no one quite sure “which” way. As they stum! 

the darkness the CP guard fires a few shots at t] 

Another sergeant, the journal clerk who recor 
and outgoing calls, is shouting into the phone 
Operator, give me Garbage!” At this point th 
that supplies the current for the 10-watt bulb ir 
runs out of gas. As the light fades out the operations serpy 

‘slightly b leeding) enters the room and stumbles over 
direct wire to the 600. Sergeant Himmel, the radio » 
nician is heard cursing mightily as 600 volts from the foul 
up power line mistake ists for a ground wire. Somg 
lights a candle. Strange officers mill the 9 
thinking it is early chow time. Several shots ring « ut. f 
only the CP guard shooting at the returning S-23 y 
commissioned officers again. Their huge rolls of map 
lect the bullets and they enter the room once more. | 
mediately they begin to roll and unroll the maps T 
operations sergeant drops all his drafting equipment on 
floor Cwhere it is promptly rolled up in “HACKE NSi 

C&GS 1:25000.”) In the resulting scramble the uni 
torians walk away with the operations map that was 
the table. , \ supply sergeant comes into the room and snatj 

“All right you guys—if you want your crab’ 
better come up to the supply truck and get it no 
leaves several shots are heard—the CP guard wall 
post in a military manner. 

Finally dawn breaks. Two typewriters are “put i 
salvage. The medics carry out the $-2-3 noncommiss 
officers. The S-3 officer with great rainbow-like circles unt 
his eyes is beating the table with his fists. The executi 
ficer and the colonel are dashing around the front lin 
ing to find the battalion commanders who were ac« de 
rolled up in the maps. The intelligence officer is trying 
read a report from his IPW team who have forgotten t 
English. The artillery officer is still trying to disen 
himself from the direct wire to the 600. The ; journal ser 
is weakly yelling “Operator, give me Garbag bel 
Garbage!” 

And then a breathless messenger from division ! 
quarters comes dashing into regimental headquarte: 
the following message (The CP Guard was asleep # 
didn’t shoot at him): “The orders of 0300 are rescind 


You will still continue to maintain aggressive pat 


he 


take, fi 


abc ut 


¥ wer 


*What the hell are you looking down here for? Are you k 
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WHY HE FIGHTS 


By Staff Sergeant Peter H. Weidenreich 


WE KNOW that we are going to win the war. We know 
pt the enemy has his back to the wall on three major 
propean fronts. It is only a question of time until our su- 
riority of manpower and matériel will bring about the 
render of Germany. 
But the German soldier does not see it this w: ry. If he did, 
en he pies find a way to stop fighting. If he did he 
a t fight as savagely as he still does. 
rman Army today no longer fights with a mighty 
a powerful armored divisions. It still has weap- 
mmunition. It still has planes. But it is critically 
ien and matériel. 
erman Army of today fights on hope and fear. 
vecause the average Kraut believes that his fate 
German defeat would be worse than death on the 
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battlefield. He fights because German propaganda has 
inculcated in his mind certain ideas designed to make him 
fight to the last. 

Interrogation of German prisoners points 
the specific factors that make the ( 
face of seemingly impossible odds. 

The first of these factors is sheer ignorance 


up certain ot 
German soldier tick in the 


‘| he aver: ive 
German soldier is completely in the dark as to the causes 
of this war. He believes that the war started ‘ 
and out of the clear sky because 
murdered in Poland, 
Germany to have 


‘sudde nly” 


German citizens were 
the Alhes did not want 
at best, Allies 


access to raw materials that 


or because 
Danzig or, 
did not want Germany to have 
she needed. 


He cannot see, why 


because the 


America and Great Britain 


should 
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want to fight Germany. In fact, he thinks that sooner or 
later we will fight together with him against Russia. He 
cannot imagine why Americans should want to come all 
the way across the Atlantic Ocean to die fighting against 
him in France or Italy or elsewhere. Here and there a Nazi 
othicer may suggest that we had td fight to safeguard our 
loans to Britain and other economic interests but the average 
German GI does not think that far. 

It is only after he has seen some of the matériel piled up 
behind oul lines that he appreciat es the true weight of the 
matériel reserve lined up against him. True, he gets to feel 
our artillery and our mortars. He sees plenty of American 
planes and knows that his own aircraft only come out in 
small numbers at night. But unless his morale is low for 
other and speci: il reasons, he will not realize until captured 
just what he is really up against. 

When questioned about political subjects, even those 
who think that Germany may lose the war reel off the 
Nazi line in best parrot fashion: Hitler gave Germany hope 
and work. He eliminated unemployment. He built roads 
and settlements. He enabled young people to marry. He 
never wanted war. The democracies forced it on him. Of 
course he has made mistakes but that is only human. He 
will know how to remedy them. 

The second big morale factor in the German Army to 
day is fear. Many, if not most of the Germans fighting in 
the west today have been in Russia at one time or another. 
They have a ‘boundless fear of Russian ferocity which the 
German propagandists have exploited well. T hey say that 
the cultural level of the Russians is beyond description. 
That the Russians will stop at nothing to eliminate a inything 
that is in the way of their advance. That Russia wants to 
spread bolshevism all over Europe. That Russia wants to 
eradicate Germany. 

The German propaganda campaign of “strength through 
fear” has been most effective. ‘The German soldier fears 
that if he should be defeated his country would somehow 
fall into Russian hands. He believes that America and 
Great Britain will somehow be on his side but that the 
Russians will be too powe *rful and too clever to be held back 
in the execution of some of the pl. ins the Germans say they 
have. He is afraid that he will be sent to do slave labor for 
long years after the war, either in Russia or elsewhere. That 
Germany will be permanently dismembered as a nation. 
That the country will be partitioned and parts distributed 
to the major powers surrounding her. That she will, in fact, 
disappear as a nation. 

Closely connected with these fears is the fact that a bad 
conscience is developing in a lot of minds. Of course, all 
German soldiers insist they are innocent of actions against 
populations of occupied countries. The soldiers say that the 
SS troops were responsible. The SS troops say ‘that only 
special volunteer units which existed at the beginning of 
the Eastern campaign were responsible for excesses which 
may have been committed. But the average German soldier 
is nevertheless aware that he may some day be held to ac- 
count for acts committed when the war was still going well 
for him. Many men are even developing a bad conscience as 
far as the treatment of Jews in Germany is concerned. Most 
of them say that the Jews enjoyed too much prominence, 
that they exploited the German worker, that they were 
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essentially aliens and had to be eliminated. , 
time, however, prisoners will emphasize that 
selves never approved of the methods employ: 
ing this purification of Germany about. He 
average soldier is being “just a little man,” qu 
and powerless. 

he third factor that keeps the German fig 
pride, his “soldierly honor.” He fancies hims: 
tagonist of an old, honorable tradition which he can ; 
let down. The German will be more reasonable aly 
applic: ition of this doctrine than the Japanese soldier. \yj 
the German gets into a really hopeless position } 
give up. But he will have to be convinced that the partic 
tactical situation is actually untenable and that his figh 
comrades will not suffer unduly from his surrender 

The toughest German soldiers have been in the wa 
five years. Most of them have seen action in the Fag 
the Balkans and perhaps in Africa. They are ba 
hardened. They are experienced in warfare. They 
fought this long and they will not give up now. They) 
not give up because it is “cowardly” and “unsoldie rly” 
if the over-all war situation is unfavorable. 

The fourth fighting factor is a respect for authority; 
herent in all Germans. The German was never the 
to question authority in time of peace. He questions 
thority even less in time of war. He knows that he is) 
told the inside story by his leaders but he considers it com 
that this should be so. He, the soldier, is there merely 
carry out the orders and this he does. 

In interrogations many prisoners will admit that 4 
leaders have made serious mistakes. But the individual iss 
concerned with them because as the by now prover 

“little man” he is powerless to do anything about them, 
should be added that just about all Germans consi 
themselves insignificant littke men—from the buck pr 
up to colonels in command of regiments. Many say t 
they would cease fighting immediately if they were tog 
the order from the top. But in the meantime, orders a 
orders and the show goes on. 






































The desire of the German soldier to follow orders is aid 
by the fact that he is, on the whole, ably led. Here 
there stories of poor relations between officers and enlist 
men appear but this is compar: atively rare. On the wha 
the soldier feels that the officer is on his side through ga 
times and bad. This, in turn, is due to the very practic 
democratic method employed by the Germany Army in 
lecting officer candidates. Even men of low social standi 
and with little schooling can become officers if ti 
demonstrate leadership abilities. And no man can beet 
an officer without serving a probation period of six moni 
actually fighting at the front. | 

Coupled with the German soldier's general respect f 
authority is fighting factor number five, his faith in h 
present political leaders. This has been weakened somewht 
by recent evidence of a rift in the top group of f leaded 
evidenced by the last attempt on Hitler's life. 

Still, the average German soldier believes that Hitler ™ 
rescue him from his present plight. He remembers that 
Fiihrer himself is an old-front soldier and believes he 
not leave his fighting comrades in the lurch. 

He believes that untouched reserves still exist 
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sed at the correct strategical moment. He be- 
re are still substantial parts of the once-al- 


fe intact and that these will appear at the 


He has been told that one or more secret 
been perfected which may decide the war 
ves it and it helps him to keep fighting. The 
these factors are uncertain or secret is a 

ting strength. 

v about his real fate in case of defeat is prob 
most important factor that keeps the German 

1g today. 

oe German soldier is likely to believe that he 

vork as a slave for years after the war simply 


} 
because ne has never heard anyone not even his enemiucs 


State that this will not be so. 


Here, then, are the chief points that form the back 
ground of German Army morale today: ignorance, fear 


pride, respect for authority, faith in leadership, 
certainty about the future in case of defeat 

lt is Of course true that substantial dent in Ger 
morale exist. The soldier is by no means imperviou 
simple story of constant retreats, no matter how 


| 


Dr. Goebbels still manages to sugar-coat the bitter pill 


‘ ' , 
[he enemy 1s indeed ( pal le ol collapse or surrende! 


But as for the reasons why he still refuses to do either—thete 


the y are. 


Captured only a few days before the December counter-offensive these German prisoners 
fought long and hard in the Hiirtgen Forest before surrendering qj the 9th Infantry Division. 
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Those who have fought the Japanese from foxhole to 
foxhole and from island to island in the 
thought that they were fighting a tough professional—a sol- 
dier who had been in the Imperial Japanese Army for most 
ot his life. But the Japs have a largely civilian army, an 
army that reflects the characteristics of many generations 

f Jap farmers, merchants, and laborers—the little people 
of Japan. 

Virtually every rule, every generalization that has been 
written about the Japanese soldier has been found to have 
its exception. Peculiarities observed in the Solomons cam- 
paigns have not always characterized the Japs who fought 
in New Guinea or Saipan. Green American troops who re- 
ported seeing and hearing strange and unusual sights and 
sounds in New Georgia have found that they noticed none 
of those things in New Guinea, and that some of the 
mysteries surrounding the enemy have been explained. 
There are still, however, many factors about the J: apanese 
that our fighters do not understand. These are characteristics 
that stem from Japanese home life, training, and educa- 
tion. 

The Japanese were regimented long before we heard of 
Hitler or Facism. They are the best example of a repressed 
people. Since they were small children, the Japanese have 
been required to ‘live by a set of rules—rules which have 
outlived their meaning and served only to make the indi 
vidual subservient to his Emperor, his parents, his teachers, 
and his military leaders. The Japanese educational system 
demanded only memory work. There was no room for 
individual expression, no opportunity to question the mean 
ing of facts presented, and no tolerance of differences of 
opinion. Rules and formalities governed every action of 
every day, making the people dependent for their thinking 
on the rule-makers. The “little men” of Japan obeyed the 
rules; they knew of nothing else to do. The “big men” of 
Japan, the upper- class industrialists, accepted the gules about 
the divine origin and absolute power of the Emperor be- 

cause they knew that such beliefs would unite Japan against 
foreign powers. Only in that way could all Japanese be con 
vinced of the necessity of gi iving up their lives for a cause. 
High-sounding phrases about Greater East Asia and free- 
dom from oppression by foreign powers made their way 
into the Japanese vocabulary and stuck there, while few of 
the people knew their meaning. 

We may conclude that the Japanese people have always 
been under the heels of a few power-seekers who knew the 
right technique for getting what they wanted. Japan’s in- 
dustrialists moved into conquered areas right behind the 
military and were beginning to exploit them before the 
fighting was over. In portions of New Guinea, civilian of- 
ficers of the Bank of Japan and the Mitsubishi interests were 
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Pacific have often 


The Jap Fighting Ma 


By Major Eugene A. Wright 








set up while Allied planes were still a few hundred 
away. 





It was natural and simple to convince the men 
into the Japanese Army that defeat was unhea 
victory was tor Japan and not for the enemy, al 
render was unmilitary and the worst disgrace that coulf 
fall a soldier. Any and all means of conquering : 
gating an enemy were approved. If it appeared neces, 
torture and kill civilians or prisoners of war, that \ 
part of the game. To add to that idea, we foun 
repression of Japanese manhood from birth sudder 
ploded. The rules that held him down, that had tol 
what he must not do, became too burdensome fo 
he cast them aside. 

We have here our first inconsistency. At hom 
was closely watched, prevented from doing many t! ings 
he wanted to do, prevented from thinking of anythin 
was not officially approved. He lived in a rut. He 
glad to get out of that rut when he went overseas thy me 
ran wild at first, drunk with the power of his rifle and 
onet. While he retained his intense loyalty to the Emp 
and to his superior officers, and while he obeyed order for 
still wanted to live his own life. That feeling resulted in’ 
horrors of Nanking and Hong Kong, and the mistreatm 
of Allied prisoners. : vl: 

There are, then, several characteristics that make ro 
Japanese soldier the way he is. First, there are thos 
which he was born, which might make him lik 
other human—peaceloving, industrious, and thrifty. Sec ; 
there are the characteristics which were drilled into 
his family and teachers and forced on him by lm 
toms. Third, he has a soldier’s characteristics, resulting in 
his release in some degree from lifelong repressions 









































Jap Army OFFICERS 

Officers set the examples for the troops. They are to 
if the enlisted men are cruel, ignorant, and unimagin2tt 
The officers have a great confidence in their own ability: 
an exaggerated opinion of their own oe! and aime hh 
thority. That often means that they have great fait 
abilities of their men to do the impossible. 

They are cruel and inhuman with no sense of hu 
fair play, or decency. They are easily angered, quid 
show their authority by killing a prisoner, a native, or 
haps a captured soldier. On Bougainville, one ]ay > oft 
had a group of prisoners line up before the Jap troop: 
then subjected them to abuses and indignities, explain 
to his own men that white troops were not supermen 4 
should be made to suffer as a lesson to all Ameri 

Truth, as we know it, is unknown in the vocabular’ 
the Jap officer. That, of course, stems from his ear! y sche 
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was taught not to reason for himself. But it 
n many false reports. A junior officer on New 
ted to his superiors that an American Army 
d been destroyed and half the landing craft 
eachhead had not even been threatened and 
joat had gone down. A company commander 
; battalion that he had repelled U.S. infantry- 
Barike River, east of Munda, and that the 
ere withdrawing. Actually, his own company 
‘ annihilated and the American line was well 

ITEd t! ke. 
’ are painted as major victories. A few casual 
on the enemy become a gekimetsu, or anni 
io1 ord that the Japs love. No subordinate wants 










a || for reserves or to admit that he cannot stem the Allied 
¢ nc he sacrifices his men in American cross-fire, 
nd hem be butchered by accurate artillery fire, and roasted 

eCessan film amethrowers. The high commander has been given a 
it picture of the situation at the front line and he learns 
| ¢] Jate that his force has been decimated. In the Aitape 
denh ation in New Guinea, Lieutenant General Adachi of 
1 told } jap se Eighteenth Army never did commit his re- 
mt hin »s which were waiting at Wewak. He never knew what 
ppg up at the front lines on the Driniumor 
ie, th I | two of his divisions had been cut to ribbons and 
thin a to a scant half dozen men in each rifle company. 
thin found too late that his artillery had been destroyed by 
He terbattery fire, that his supply lines had been cut, 
is tl medical supplies were exhausted and the wounded left 
e and bo the trails to die. 
e En he Japanese officer, does not admit, even to himself, that 
orde forces can be defeated. Surrender or retreat are beyond 
Ited ini comprehension. He might be called guilty of tactical 
streatm ity, 1 quality that makes it difficult for him to change 
plans : meet new circumstances. This again may be 
make #™mrced to his childhood when he was told not to think for 
thos self Operations in the Pacific war are replete with 
like iples of Japanese suicidal attacks, one after another, 
y. Seca accurate and heavy automatic fire. A force of eight 
1to him dred was wiped out in an hour at the Ilo (Tenaru) 
siness mer on Guadalcanal when it attacked, time after time, 
Iting he same way at the same place. The Jap 6th Division 
iS. ed against the same defensive positions on Bougainville 
atedly, suffering heavily each time. Before one Ameri- 
regiment lay thousands of dead Japs, guilty of “tactical 
e to lity” to say the least. 
\agina Despite all we know of Jap infiltration, use of fifth 
bility mnists, and ability to make accurate free-hand sketches, 
e an have found that Jap officers are not skilled at obtain- 
ith in r using intelligence information. Repeatedly they have 
timated Allied strength, weapons and supplies, and 
of hunt > dis ounted completely Allied naval, air and artillery 
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ty. Jap patrols that penetrated U.S. lines at Aitape 















ve, Of MM reached an airfield in the rear, were able to report that 
Jap Ol terrain was marshy in places, that a few roads were en- 
roops ntered and that the airfield had a few planes operating 
>xplain it. Nothing was said of defenses, artillery positions, 
rmen bng points, locations of CPs or bivouac areas, of the con- 

ins fons of roads and bridges. 

lary he Japanese officer appears not to understand logistics. 

’ schoiiinen the Jap force at Wewak planned to attack an Ameri- 
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ninety miles away, the 
rations for the attackers. 
There were no roads along most of the supply route, and 
no trucks to use if there had been roads. It had apparently 
been assumed that the Japanese attack would be so suc 
cessful that U.S. rations and equipment would be captured 
within ten days. Temporary setbacks were not considered or 
provided for. Thus, failure of the supply line contributed 
to the terrible Jap defeat, which cost over nine thousand 
men. The supply of food, ammunition, weapons and medi 
cal equipment had been exhausted. 

Even toward his own men, a Japanese officer is tyrannical, 
arrogant, and cruel. He beats and kicks them, without ask 
ing questions and without holding a trial. He demands ab 
solute obedience 


can defensive position at 


Aitz ape, 


commander allowed ten days 


, observance of military courtesies and cour- 
age amounting to foolhardiness. One man who c mplained 
about the food was kicked in the groin. Another who was 
too sick to : arch back to Wewak from Aitape was struck 
in the face by his company commander, then left to die. 

Yet the fear of Jap soldiers for their officers, coupled with 
a little confidence and respect, is a main incentive to con- 
tinue fighting and living when the going is difficult. When 
some or all of these factors cease to exist, there is a likeli 
hood of mass surrender by Jap soldiers. Confidence and 
re spect have been lost by some officers who have se ized all 
food supplies and all tobacco for themselves, leaving none 
for their men, or who have sought safety in the rear while 
their men were in combat. There are cases where a Jap of 
ficer, brandishing his saber, has led his men into certain 
death, but there are many other instances where 
have remained in foxholes during entire battles. 

The Jap officer likes comfort. He keeps his orderly with 
him, even during combat. A second lieutenant does not 
often carry his own pack but has an orderly for that pur 
pose, and the orderly remains with him if he is wounded 
or sick. An officer is likely to have a folding cot in overseas 
garrisons, while the enlisted men sleep on the ground. He 
has several sets of spare uniforms, but his men have one and 
that is likely to be patched and worn. 


ofhicers 


Jap Enuistep Men 


The soldier is as rank-conscious as are his officers. NCOs 
beat and degrade the privates. First class privates beat the 
second class privates and buck all heavy work down to 
them. Lower-grade enlisted men salute higher grades and 
dates of rank are considered before saluting. 

The Jap soldier is vigorous, intensely patriotic, and full 
of courage as long as his team is winning. Even in the face 
of defeat, he will respond to orders to attack and do so with 
confidence if he has been told that success is certain. He 
charges a position that is heavily defended when he should 
know that he can accomplish nothing. Perhaps part of that 
is due to his training that Japan’s enemies are afraid and 
are likely to turn and flee at the sight of colc | steel or at the 
sound of Jap hysterical shouts. Some Americans have with 
drawn before they realized that they had the advantage if 
they held their ground. 

The Jap soldier does not understand us any more than 
we do him. He thinks that human life is cheap and that 
Americans do not act like soldiers when they send litter 
bearers to rescue avounded comrades. Infantrymen should 
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always be aggressive and the Jap thinks this premise does 
not warrant the heavy artillery preparations used by Ameri 
can commanders. He is convinced that we show lack of 
courage by advancing behind an artillery barrage, then dig- 
ging in to wait for more support. 

However, the Jap who has seen Allied equipment, sup 
plies, and installations is so impressed with them that he 
realizes that Japan cannot compete with such a military ma 
chine. When he sees motor vehicles, landing craft, amphibi 
ous trucks and tanks, elaborate hospital installations, he 
feels that Japan has already been beaten and that he and 
his friends might just as well give themselves up. 

Being a small man and accustomed to livi ing on less food 
than Westerners need, the Jap soldier has less of a ration 
problem. It is not true that he can live on a “handful of 
rice a day.” He eats more and requires variety. But it is no 
proble m for him to carry a week's rations in his pack and he 
worries not at all about calories and vitamins. 

Unlike his officers, the Jap soldier does not look for or 
expect comforts or conveniences overseas. Never having 
had shower baths, electric lights, screened latrines or beds, 
he has no desire for them. He expects to prepare his own 
food, especially if he is a private, and if he bathes at all, it 
would be in a river or while standing in the rain. ae sleeps 
on the ground and has no light except from his cooking fire. 
He improvises cooking and eating utensils from coconuts, 
uses coconut husks for fuel, and dries jungle roots and 
vegetables for future use as food. On Kolombangara, he 
piped water from a stream to his bivouac area through bam- 
boo stalks and made dummy guns with coconut logs, so he 
can improvise to some extent. But lack of familiarity with 
mechanical things has limited his ability to tinker with 
motors or metal scraps in the way that is common among 
American soldiers. 

He is economical with his supplies and careful of his 
equipment. He throws away no rations or ammunition un: 
less desperate or actually wounded. He often keeps his rifle 
long after it has become inoperative from rust. 

The Jap does not like to live in the jungle. He tries to 
make the best of it, but jungle life gives him malaria, skin 
troubles, dysentery, dengue fever, and mental derange- 
ments. He does not hesitate to eat lizards, land crabs, ants 
and mice. 

A Japanese soldier has been kept ignorant of world af- 
fairs for so long that he is not much concerned with the 
progress of the war in the Pacific. He believes such stories 
as the one of the Japs’ seizure of California and Hawaii, 
conquest of India and landing on northern Australia. Such 
reports are given himi to bolster his morale and he accepts 
them as bona fide news. His officers may have kept up 
with the news through radio reports but they do not pass 
on the whole truth to him, even if they know it. 

He loves his country enough to die for it but not enough 
to want to return to it. “Rotation” to Japan can be ex- 
pected only when the war is won, even if it takes one hun- 
dred years. If he should be captured, he does not expect to 
see Japan again, so greatly does he feel the disgrace of sur- 





render. Neither does he wish to communi 
family or friends, to let them know he is safe. He fal 
would be better off dead and would prefer to 
so. In some ways, he loves his parents and \ 
enough to bother to write letters to them m 
or twice a year. Nor do they send letters t 
oftener. When he is st arving or facing death i 
he thinks of his family and writes his last 
their benefit, telling them that he-has failed to 
soldier that they had hoped for. But he urges 
his ashes to Yasukuni Shrine, the home of 














walTriors. 

He is superstitious about death, though he 
value life so lightly. Even in combat zones 
great pains to preserve the ashes of his dead 
be returned to Yasukuni. Before a battle, it is 
mon for each man to deposit a few wisps of h 
nail clippings in an envelope marked with his : 
these will be enshrined if he should be killed in 

Griping is common in the Japanese Army. |] 
man growls about the food, overseas service, his office 
his low morale. But he must be careful lest his offic 
him and discipline him severely. In his er he nN 
complain of hardships or pain, nor tell of disea 
wounds he may have had, and he may not ‘i $5 
to return to Japan. Perhaps that is why he write 
letters. 

His morale may be low, but the Jap soldier exper 
USO shows, no Red Cross huts, no motion pictures 
no ice cream on Sunday. Every day is a work day and 
only religious ceremony may consist of bowing tov 
Impe rial “Palace each morning at reveille. He has 
lain but may have a small shrine or temple, such as th 
at Kiska. To celebrate the New Year, he might ¢ 
binge if his officers have left him a share of the sake ra 

If he believes what his officers tell him, the Jap 
hates his enemies. He blames Americans for his ow: 
of food, his discomforts and suffering. He thinks ' 
Americans kill all Japanese who are taken prisoner. He‘ 
not realize that this thought is stimulated by officers 
vent surrender. Japs on New Britain and New Guinea 
heard that Americans ran heavy rollers on Henderson F 
over Jap prisoners taken on Guadalcanal. They resolved 
fight to the death rather than meet such a fate 

With all of his peculiarities, the Jap may seem scat 
human, or even deserving more of pity than of hate. But 
has shown himself to be a formidable enemy, on: 
ruthless, unpredictable, fanatical, cruel and ofter 
ous. Though his country is said to be the most literate in 
world (95 to 98 per cent can read and write), he is igno 
and ill-informed and is not too sure what he is fightir 
But there are millions just like him who can do a | 
with a rifle or light machine gun and they are like 
cause us considerable trouble and heavy casualties bel 
we annihilate them. If we understand what m: 
the way they are, we shall have given ourselves 
tage in the long battle ahead. 
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\G MORALE is something like describing a 
Ugh , rcase without using gestures. There seem to be 
t finitions as there are people interested in the 
widely circulated “Morale is a lot of little 
ds good, but doesn’t say much. The dictionary 
t morale is a state of mind, as of soldie TS, with 
confidence, courage, etc. It is that “etc.” that 
wondering. What is included, among other 
tc?” My answer would be contentment. 
ence, 1 define morale as that state of mind in which a 
1 has the confidence and courage to meet obligations, 
enjoys a certain amount of contentment in soldiering. 
> the two important points in that definition: state of 
i, and contentment. The greater the mind, the deeper 
tivation, the finer its discipline, the easier the realiza 
of contentment. The weaker the mind, the more shal- 
its cultivation, the more lax its discipline, the more dif 
: is the realization of contentment. 
here are a number of material things that contribute to 
state of mind and to contentment: living conditions, 
, mail, recreation and leadership. It is hard to be con 
d living in a hovel; it is hard to be contented with un 
ry food; it is hard to be contented without word from 
ones; it is hard to be contented under poor, incom 
nt and inconsiderate leadership. 
here are, moreover, a number of things which help to 
roy contentment. Among them are such items as fear 
dily injury, worry about home, and lack of sympathetic 
standing i in things which to others might seem trivial 
which are important to the man himself. And finally, 
> are nipiaila duty assignments, putting a square 
> in a round hole. 
is a mistake to identify confinement in the guardhouse 
a lack of morale, at least to the extent where it is con- 
led that a high guardhouse population infallibly points 
ad morale or even to incompetent leadership. This army 
pt a monastery where people are admitted because of ex- 
ence of virtue or quest for perfection. It is my obser- 
on that these men for the most part are in the service not 
puse of choice but because of induction. Not very many 
hem are impressed with the importance of the indi 
al contribution to the war effort. And not many know 
hing about the ideologies and politics involved in this 
, and fewer still care to know. We are not dealing with 
‘ge professors or artisans on the average but with men 
imited talents whose solitary ambition is to return to 
t former undisturbed habits of living. Military discipline 
sponsible for the execution of their actions. But there 
ither the love of nor the desire for mental discipline. 
ombat always boosts morale, especially where the oper- 
n mects with marked success. Everybody likes a winner. 
n love to be in units that have distinguished themselves. 
opped my jeep one day to give a lift to three soldiers 
ting combat ribbons. I recognized the shoulder patch as 
of the 7th Division. Feigning ignorance of this splendid 
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outfit, | asked what was their organization. All three spoke 
at the same time: “Seventh Infantry Division, sir; 
proud of it.” 

But combat is like a shot in the arm—its stimulating effect 
does not last too long. For the most part military life is a 
humdrum, routine, 


and damn 


lt re ads 
well in books, but it is another thing for these men to live it. 
Most of them are still quite young. Most of f them miss 
dreadfully the enjoyments of wife and family and girl a 
sociations. Chastity is a virtue not by choice but by abe 
Stag life necessarily emphasizes these privations, “Outs” 
may be sought in drink and promiscuous associations 
Where there are no religious principles to constrain nor 
acquired virtues to weaken these tendencies, men will fall 
into difficulties. 


monotonous form of existence. 


This is not always true, but experience will bear out 
that it does explain a great number of disciplinary infrac 
tions. The armband lettered MP is not a deterring factor 
It used to be the accepted idea that police were on the 
alert to prevent infractions. What GI Joe resents now is 
that the police seem on the alert not to prevent but to antici 
pate infractions. He feels he is stepping up to the plate 
with two strikes on him. Scrupulous application of police 
surveillance in civilian life was applied only to questionable 
characters. Too often military police act on the supposition 
that the man in uniform is a questionable character and this 
defeats rather than aids morale. The situation is one we do 
not like, but no less true, it is one we must face and hope 
to solve. 

No discussion of morale could claim completeness with- 
out dealing with the officers, for the morale of the enlisted 
man usually reflects the morale of his officers. The men will 
usually follow the example set by officers. “But if the blind 
lead the blind, both shall fall into the pit.” Grumbling, 
complaining, voicing of dissatisfaction by officers is pro 
ductive of like griping among the men. It is difficult—if not 
impossible—to have a general sense of satisfaction among 
enlisted men when there is a pronounced state of dissatis 
faction among the officers. As mentioned before pride in a 
unit is conducive to contentment. Mr. Churchill remarked 
to the men who blitzed Africa: “The greatest tribute that 
will be paid to you in years to come will be to say that you 
marched with the Eighth Army.” But pride in an outfit is 
never to be had among enlisted men when their officers 
belittle that outfit and express their desire to be free of it. 

Where that dissatisfaction of officers is widespread, its 
commander should make a conscientious effort to learn the 
cause. It is hardly prudent to assume that nonchalance 
which prompts the remark: “Well, to hell with them if they 
do not like the outfit.” 

Contributing to officers’ contentment is recreation. It is 
just as important for them as for the enlisted man. The 
wearing of rank i insignia or the drawing of officer’s pay does 
not dull one’s need for the change that recreation affords. I 
myself have seen wonders wrought in the morale of officers 
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by so simple a thing as volleyball. There were days on New 
Guinea when officers were on edge for more reasons than 
one —dispositions were soured, tempers flared without prov- 
ocation. The CO’s prescription was to schedule a volleyball 
tournament. He played in it himself. His flight from “rank” 
and his down-to-earth simplicity on the court whetted inter- 
est in the games. Taut nerves soon relaxed. It was one of 
the little things that saved the day. 

A charitable spirit of rivalry between units is healthy, but 
it becomes demoralizing when it violates charity and justice. 
loo frequently does one find evidence of harsh criticism 
about neighboring units, back-fence gossiping, belittling, 
poking fun at and vulgar references to certain officers or 
units. And how small it is for officers to learn something 
that might be useful, something that might be good for the 
entire compound and then to whisper: “Let's keep this to 
ourselves.” When a thing of that sort gets into a regiment, 
it tears at its heart. It strikes at a father and destroys the 
peace of his family. If an outfit cannot be looked upon as a 
family, with all men in it fraternal enough to want to see 
the other fellow come out of the war unscathed, things have 
taken on an unhealthy complexion. It is something which 
if it is not destroyed grows and grows—it gathers size, and 
what started out as something insignificant takes on major 
proportions. 

Assignment and promotion of officers is so obviously a 
contributing factor to morale that it is not necessary to com 
ment on it. Perhaps just one observation might be in order. 
When one sees the scheming, craftiness, and apple-polish 
ing that some resort to in quest of promotion, one is con 
vinced that not all of the foxes are in the foxholes. 

Another help for an officer's state of mind and subse 
quent contentment is his superior’s acknowledgment of 
work well done. It is nice to receive bouquets while you are 
still able to smell them 

Threats of punishment are never an effective substitute 
for punishment. Twenty-six of my years have been spent 
in classrooms—on both sides of the desk. I have been taught 
by and have taught all sorts of characte TS, learning in the 
process that ‘ ‘growling” and “eating out” have their place. 
But there is no justification for their constant existence. The 
fable of the little boy and the wolf might be applied. The 
youngster cried out “help! help!” so often that no one be- 
lieved him when finally, the danger was real. So, the 
superior who cries out “threat! threat!” but never does 
anything about it will never be believed. 

Personal idiosyncrasies should be avoided as much as pos- 
sible in the direction of the common good. In a democratic 
army, fighting for democratic principles, there isn’t room 
for smallness of character in the direction of men. No one 
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gives what he has not got. If a leader does no: haye, 
acter, he is not going to instill it into his men. Befop 
war one would have suspected that poutiness froy, 
childish characteristics would have been avoided jn of 
conduct, especially those with important positions, Fae 
however, that many have not “put away the things, 
child.” Such conduct breeds contempt rather than reg 
_ contempt is detrimental to morale. , 
Real interest in the welfare of their men by high-r, 
officers is a strong factor in the morale of soldier: Thee 
once a division where no enlisted man, except a drive 
an orderly, ever heard the commanding general sped 
was a standing joke that the last time he said anything 
at his wedding and then he only spoke two words. An 
his men he was as wordless as ‘Harpo Marx but the 
thought it might have bettered matters if the old ma, 
a bulb horn attached to his riding crop. In that ¢ 
there was no more esprit than in a Georgia road gang 

Some of the bigwigs labor under the impressio; 
stars falling on their shoulders convert them into x 
thing of a deity. The love and respect and devotion of y 
do not come with the Congressional appointment. ] 
must be won. Where they are won, morale is high. 

Then there is the mistaken notion about the relatiq 
religion to morale. A man’s adherence to religious pring 
should encourage him to avoid infractions of law » 
soldier well for a just cause. But it cannot force him: 
this—nor does it intend to. The service of God must pro 
from freedom. Religion encourages the developmen 
virtue and character—it does not force it. Religion ca 
convince a soldier that absence from home, giving 
normal habits, exposure to constant surveillance, and 
of life are blessings. Religion can help him bear up u 
these crosses. 

In army life there is too much emphasis on morale 
out morality. The mental health of any outfit mere be 
proved by the whole-hearted sincere religious exampe 
our leaders. No officer can convince his men that thee 
need for God and virtue who does not cry out that nee 
his own example. It is something of a rarity to find of 
attending to the strict observance of church obliga 
Too many consider it a dessert: something nice to h 
but something we can do without. Some go even furthe 
say they see no reason “why in hell” men have tog 
church in time of training or combat. Such a thougl 
diabolical, selfish, egotistical and destructive of com 
good. Men might easily suspect that such character 
more interested in records, more interested in making! 
with higher ups than they are in the preservation of ou 
mocracy, which was formed in trust and reverence for| 
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| JOE goes a long ways under his own power but he 
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n makes the march by truck. Here are a few things 
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ent. Teck we learned from some 15,000 miles of convoy here 
sh. he States and overseas. 
*relatin When Admiral Darlan was assassinated at Algiers my 
s pring alion garrisoned a small village near Oran. In the event 
lowe of assassination would lead to further disturbances the 
him yqmtalion was immediately alerted and thirty trucks were 
ust pr patched from Oran to motorize our outhit. By 0200 only 
opmen ame? trucks had rolled into the battalion area. The lieu- 
‘ion cament in charge of the convoy had lost half his vehicles. 
oivine almere was nothing for it but to get a jeep and go looking 
e. andi the strays. We finally located the trucks about twelve 
r up wales down the road. The lead driver of the strays hadn't 
the truck ahead turn off at a road junction and had 
‘orale vmpt on. After going a few miles without catching up, he 
suld ket Very sensibly pulled over and waited for somebody to 









Ht him. We got the vehicles turned around and headed 
k to the battalion. 
‘ow it may seem simple to take a convoy from one 
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hat ther 












rat need 
end ofgmmmce to another. In the States it is easy. Highways are so 
oblicaigqmmnly marked that even an alien could travel without 





ble. Overseas the situation is different. In the first 
e road signs are often missing, having been taken down 
security reasons as in England, or else they never had 
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at iggy. Furthermore, a unit doesn’t always follow main high- 
£ comaffmmys in combat, frequently using roads that are little more 
sractes en trails. Consider the difficulties of being in a foreign 
aking oqgmentry and not being able to understand the natives. Con- 
1 of cure also the difficulties of driving under strict blackout 
ce fore: You can see that making a motor move and arriving 





hall men and material on time is tough. Your S-3 can 
ke a beautiful march order with every detail figured ex- 
ly, but it doesn’t follow that the movement will be as 
oth. 

though road guides are a help in getting a convoy to 
destination, don’t depend too much on them. A long 
voy like the one we made from Fort Devens to West 
int several years ago may use up your road guides before 
ching your destination. There were so many intersec- 
sand railroad crossings that we ran out of guides by the 
he we hit Hartford. 
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By Captain H. 


James Fagan 


If your route takes you through heavily populated regions 
plan on a larger than usual number of guides. In addition 
to the possibility of running out of guides there is also the 
human element. The man may be tired and go to sleep. 
He may take shelter from wind and rain, or friendly natives 
may slip him a bottle of wine. 

The drivers have to do a little more than just follow the 
truck ahead. Drivers are human and a long convoy is 
monotonous. In sheer boredom he will daydream and forget 
to keep contact with the truck ahead. When the lead truck 
pulls away, the driver may not notice it until contact has 
been broken. 

There are other things, too. For instance, there was the 
time we were ordered up to the Ousseltia Valley in Tunisia. 
Our trucks arrived about 0200 and we moved out on sched 
ule. Heavy traffic blew our march schedule to pieces. The 
regular rest halts had to go by the board. We took our 
breaks whenever the convoy halted for traffic. After fifteen 
hours of steady driving, the convoy rolled to a halt just 
after dusk. We stretched and waited for the movement to 
be resumed. After about a half hour I began to suspect that 
something was wrong. It seemed much longer than usual. 
Acting on a hunch I took out down the road. A half a 
mile away I found that the convoy had moved on. Opening 
the cab door of the lead truck I found both driver and truck 
commander asleep. There was nothing for it but to put on 
full speed and catch up. 

On another occasion, the truck we were following turned 
off the highway onto a minor road. We turned too. After 
riding ten minutes, a straight stretch of highway showed 
only two trucks in sight rather than the usual long column. 
About that time we entered a small town. I checked the 
map and found that the town was way off our route. By 
stepping on it we caught the truck ahead of the one we 
were following. It was a stray. Somewhere along the way 
this strange truck had cut into our convoy and the driver 
of the truck ahead hadn’t noticed it. When the foreign 
truck turned off our route we followed right after it. For- 
tunately the mistake was caught and corrected without 
too much time being lost. 

Sometimes slow moving traffic will block a road and 
cause contact to be broken. After the Tunisian campaign 
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we moved back to Algeria along the narrow road that twists 
and turns up the steep slopes of the Atlas Mountains. The 
rate of march dropped to about five miles an hour. We 
proceeded at a snail's pace for awhile, then the road straight- 
ened a bit and I could see that four huge tank carriers were 
holding up the convoy. Jeeps could make the steep grade 
but the big two-and-a-half-tonners couldn't. 1 he officer in 
charge of the carriers didn’t mind pulling over for a few 
minutes to let our heavy stuff pass and in a short time we 
were rolling at our usual speed. 

From these and other experiences we evolved an SOP 
which worked. Before making a motor march, each truck 
was assigned a commander- an officer or noncom—who rode 
with the driver. Some truck companies who had relief 
drivers objected because it meant the spare chauffeur rode 
in the rear. We let them holler—the truck commander still 
rode in the cab. All commanders were briefed before the 
movement began and if possible all the men were informed 
of the details. The briefing covered all points in the battal- 
ion march order but emphasized the route. Mimeographed 
maps were distributed to all truck leaders with the bivouac 
halts clearly shown. Naturally these maps were not in 
detail—they showed only prominent towns. 

All drivers were trained to look after the vehicle follow- 
ing them. When the truck came to a turn-off, the driver 
would look back to see whether the following truck was in 
sight. If not, he waited until the truck arrived. 

To guard against stray trucks breaking into the column 
and leading our vehicles astray each driver looked closely 
at the truck he was following to nail down identifying 
features. 

Sleeping by truck commanders was counted a serious 
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Rumor Clinic 


In spite of the order, groundless reports of grave misfortune con- 
tinue to filter back to Division. The corrective action was simple and 
effective. The Commanding General upon receiving the rumor 
would order it traced back to the origin. “Have the man who saw the 
200 tanks report to me,” he would say. And soon, after an epic 
amount of calling and checking, someone would have to report in 
person to the General that nobody had exactly seen the tanks, but 
there had been considerable rumbling off in the distance. 

Reporting in person to the Commanding General is embarrassing. 
In short order, anyone who ever had occasion to speak over a field 
telephone or fill out a message blank was convinced that it didn’t 
pay to make any statements that he wouldn’t swear to and sign.— 
Caprain Bruce Burven, Jr., in The New Republic. | 





offense. When the truck was halted one man in ;, 
had to be awake. 7 

You might think that now there was nothing lef, 
but move out, relax, and enjoy scenery. Sad to rel é 
constant checking on the part of the leaders wll jp. 
smooth movement. Our battalion always used one 
to keep the outfit moving. Equipped with a small, 
which kept him in touch with the battalion . ma 
he constantly checked and rechecked. Every n id 
he’d fall out and check for march discipline: distance 
tween vehicles, speed, appearance of men and vel 
Sometimes he'd be sent far ahead to find the reason y 
the column halted unexpectedly. If trucks took th 
turn he would go out and herd them back into lin, 

Here are a few miscellaneous tips. Put the heavy 
at the head of the column, kitchen and ammunition » 
leading, followed by the two-and-a-half-ton tro P ca 
Organic transportation can bring up the rear. When o 
ing in flat country with few high hills this formation ; 
be necessary, for the heavy trucks should be able to| 
rolling with little loss of speed. But when trave 
through mountains or hills, give the heavy trucks roo 
roll. If the driver can get up a good rate of speed 
downhill the momentum will take him up the other, 
with less loss of speed and will save gas. Pack vehicles 
fully, keeping in mind the priority of use of the gear. | 
column should be checked at least hourly to see that 
proper distance is being maintained. Drivers must ny 
allowed to close up during halts. Many drivers have 
habit of gunning their motors when halted, wasting gas! 
and also making a fearful noise. At the front the noise 


be heard by the enemy. 
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nded visit to Europe, 


Mr. Walter Lippmann 
la _ brilliantly written 


SON y article: “The 


' Army in 


. 1e December 10 issue of the New York Herald 
ns d leme newspapers. The Editors of INFANTRY 
a ' NAL are printing this condensation of the article with 
say ion of Mr. Lippmann because we feel that his 

°P cary ng summary of the accomplishments of our armed 
a ER in the eg Theater of Operations should not 
ble to} ad by civilians alone but should be made available to 
. al ighting men whose work and sacrifice inspired it. 


> ks Toon 


peed gi 


mething momentous, and so radically new that we can 
begin to realize its consequences, is now being demon- 


oth T § 

hick ed in Western Europe by the forces of the United 

NUCIES og s ? s 
? ¥ s. Never before has anyone crossed an ocean in order 
ar, 

4G ballenge on its own soil a nation which is comparable 

ee that h 

ale al ilitary power with Germany. 

: h 7 en had in fact come to believe that against a powerful 

s hav 

- . try it was impossible to cross the ocean and w age war. 
gasd 


p -ople believed this more than we did. Yet this very 
which was believed to be impossible is now being 
>, and the sheer fact that it is being done will surely 
the course of history, and of American thought and 
g, more than the terms of the settlement—largely pro- 
nal and temporary—which are laid down when the 
ing ends. 

prtunately for us it is we, rather than our enemies, 
have been the first to carry out the military operation 
h almost everyone believed was impossible. For if we 
invade the European continent now, and the Asiatic 
nent later, then no one can ever again argue that 
h and South America cannot be invaded. And so in 
military and foreign policy we must now assume that 
t Americans are doing, others can also some day do if 
p again we neglect our defenses and our alliances and 
to be vigilant. 

e difference between Eisenhower's task and Pershing’s 
pdical. Pershing was able to land at friendly ports. 
nhower had to conquer the ground on which his army 
d stand. He had to build up his army and its equip- 
bt within range of the enemy’s guns, not safely behind 
protection of a well-established and distant front line. 
et, less than six months after the first troops went ashore 
the beaches of Normandy, Eisenhower had an army 
hmering at the western defenses of Germany. 

e German General Staff knew that their only hope 
to stop us before the full weight of our power could be 
ght into play. When the British and American navies 
air forces had won the battle of the Atlantic, their next 
nse was in the ports of France. Knowing that the coast 
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of France IS Muc h too large to be defended cy erywhere, and 
that we could certainly land somewhere, the German de 

fense consisted in holding, till they were blasted out of it, 

every great port, and then demolishing the port and the 
railways leading from it. The Germans calculated that in 
this way Ge neral Eisenhower would never be able to put 
ashore soon enough sufficient men and equipment to with- 
stand the German armies which were already in France. 
It was a reasonable calculation. But the British and Ameri- 
can staff invented the device of building artificial harbors 
at the beaches. These worked so successfully that the 
Allies brought in a much greater force more quickly than 
the Germans though was possible. This success enabled 
the army to grow until it was strong enough to break 
through the Germans at the end of July and then to sur- 
round and to destroy and capture over a million enemy 
troops. 

Measured in terms of ground gained, the speed with 
which it was gained, and of enemy troops put permanently 
out of action, the campaign across France, Belgium and 
Luxembourg is the greatest Allied victory of the war. It 
raised high hopes that it might prove the decisive battle 
of Western Europe. And indeed it might have been if the 
dash and fury of General Bradley's armies could have been 
sustained. For when they halted at the Siegfried line in 
early September, it was not the Germans in front of them 
who stopped them. What could be landed in France and 
moved to the front was not enough to enable the armies to 
keep moving and to invade Germany. 

Having been over the line of supply from Cherbourg to 
the front, I cannot in my layman’s way grasp how so much 
was done to supply the armies. I cannot begin to imagine 
how more might have been done in the critical days of Sep- 
tember. To have got enough ashore over those treacherous 
beaches to knock out a German army of a million men was 
a feat that is surely unparalleled in the history of war; to 
suppose that this miracle could have been topped immedi- 
ately by a second miracle, which was to be able also to in- 
vade Germany without a really good port to land supplies 
and without a railway to carry them, is, so it seems to me, 
to suppose the incredible and the impossible. 

I wish I had the power to describe, but I have not, the 
work that has been done by Americans in Europe this 
autumn. Yet we must try to imagine it. If for no other 
reason we must try in order that we at home do not become 
separated by too great a lack of understanding from these 
two millions and more of our bravest and best. 

For these men need and they are entitled to have not 
only what we can produce and send them, and not only 
prayers for their safety and their triumph, but also a con- 
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stant realization of what in fact they are doing. It is 
natural enough, no doubt, that we should think of war in 
terms of the ground gained and of the price paid for it in 
blood. But in fact this war is a prodigious ree of men 
working forward against the obstacles of nature and of the 
enemy. In a sense which at first it is hard for a civilian to 
appreciate, the successes announced in the communiqués 
and the cost announced in the casualty lists are to the army 
itself the results and consequences of the grinding task of 
doing innumerable jobs and of fitting them together cor- 
rectly in order to move and to use the tremendous equip- 
ment of offensive war. 

Perhaps the observation of a Frenchman will help the 
reader to imagine the operation. My friend has seen many 
armies in many campaigns, had seen the Germans enter 
France in 1940, had lived under the Germans for four 
years, and had seen the American Army as it moved 
through France last summer. “You won't misunderstand 
me,” he said, “when I say that your Americans do not look 
and act like soldiers as we Europeans expect soldiers to look 
and act.” I asked him what they did look like. “They 
looked,” he said, “liked armed working men in a gigantic 
industrial plant on wheels rolling along and knocking down 
and blasting away and running over whatever got in their 
way. I felt as if the Amercans were digging the Panama 
Canal right through the German army.” 

The issue between the Germans and ourselves has been 
whether we could deliver on the battlefield the military 
power which we are able to generate in the United States. 
Last summer we proved that we could deliver it in France. 
Since the summer campaign the task of the army has been 
to prove that we could deliver our power inside of Germany. 

We are seeking to fight the decisive battle west of the 
Rhine, with the infantry and artillery. This is the basic 
reason why the German defense is so difficult to crack, 
why our casualties in the infantry regiments are so heavy, 
and why artillery ammunition of certain calibers is being 
used faster than our rate of production. For in this particu- 
lar battle the artillery has been called upon to do not only 
its own task but also a very large part of the task of the air 
force and of the tanks. 

It should, however, be clearly understood that our 
troops have not been sent into this battle with a shortage 
of ammunition or of any other essential supplies. The sup- 
plies exist for this battle itself and they have been brought 
forward and are in the hands of the troops. If the objective 
of this battle can be attained by the infantry and artillery, 
they will be attained. 

Germany is not, despite so many reports to the contrary, 
a fatally wounded animal which ats lie there prostrate 
and passive while we prepared at our leisure to deliver the 
mortal blow. Germany is fatally wounded in the sense 
that she cannot avoid eventual defeat because she no 
longer has the manpower or the resources to match the 
whole Allied superiority. But Germany is not prostrate; 
on the contrary, a ae power is very great. 

One must never assume that the German professional 
soldiers are irrational, that they do not know what they are 
doing. The way they are defending Germany today has 


compelled us to choose whether we would fight now, when 
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we cannot exert our whole superiority, or whet! 
wait till next summer when we may no long:; 
overwhelming superiority. 

We are pitted against a great and a m 
enemy. In the present battle on the western |; 
cuperative and resisting power of the stronges: 
military power of Europe is locked in a death 
the strong, but new, industrial military power « 
States. The power the Germans can exert on 
is aligned against the power we can exert acro 
and over hundreds of miles of France and We 
many. The infantry bear the brunt of the fight, by. 
the way for the collision between the two powers, 4 
this pe tiod of history, are technologically the strong 
world has yet seen. 

If the reader of this report finds it sombre, all | « 
is that it is, I believe, a true report which he is enti 
have, and very much needs to have. Having seen 
Americans are enduring abroad, I see no reason why 
who are spared so much, should spare ourselves the 1 
tion that this is the greatest ordeal, the severest tg 
courage, their resolution, and of their spirit, to whic 
living generation of Americans have yet been subjecs 

I found no trace of hesitation, doubt, or faltering 
where among the armies, and indeed a remorseless 
mination to be stopped by nothing. But I did find y 
and doubt, which could become anger and resen 
about whether the civilian population really unded 
what this war demands of the men who work and! 
who slave and suffer in it. No one is complaining 
the people at home are denying to the army what it x 
There is, on the contrary, a universal conviction tha 
American army is the best fed, best clothed, best equip 
and the best provided with medical care, of any am 
history. 

The one thing the army do not feel they are gettin 
full measure is understanding. They do not feel the 
do not think enough about the pain of battle. If anyt 
the soldiers shrink from too much enervating civilian « 
ment about their perils and their wounds. They kno 
from their letters how intense is the anguish of a 
and the anxiety of the long vigil of their families 
they miss is the feeling that in our public life we a 
talk with a sufficient understanding of the m 
not merely of the dangers, of their task. 

For in this struggle of life and death, where some: 
give their lives and all give a part of their youth an 
their happiness and their hopes, there is no reward « 
the honor and glory of being part of a great ente rprise 
will always be remembered and celebrated gratefully. T 
can be no inducement and no repayment except the lx 
of belonging to an army which has done so well its du 
it will be forever famous in the history of the world. Me 
and ribbons for the specially brave and efficient, provis 
for all the soldiers when they return are necessary. } 
they are not sufficient. Nothing can be sufficient ex 
the feeling now while they are working and fight ing,! 
later when they return, that what they are doing wil 
understood, will have been realized, and will have bea 
part of the heritage of their people, of the legends and 


history of America. 
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The Replacement 


Of all the fighting men in this war, the replacement, the 
soldier moving toward battle by stages, has the toughest 
experience. 

In World War I, some of the Infantry divisions averaged 
one hundred per cent replacements between the time they 
left a training camp in the United States until six months 
after their entry into’ battle. Accurate figures can’t be 
published for this war, but hundreds of thousands of fight- 


ing men have already advanced through the replacement 
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system to take up the fight in place of those who | 
come casualties for any reason. 

The soldier who moves on up by deliberate , 
through one center after another until he reaches a cop 
outfit needs a special tribute. His test of battle 
is the same as any other fighting man’s. But he doe .. 
go up to the fighting front in a squad, a section, compes t] 
of which he has been a team member through: 
training and further months of movement acros 
and toward his place in combat. 

Every troop commander has a good idea of what , ‘He 
placement goes through in finally reaching his division, | om 
regiment, his fighting company. But sometimes the , 
placement himself isn’t given much chance to realize 
his immediate leaders know about the long tough road} 
which he has come. Actual combat activities may seem, 
give these leaders no good chance for an adequate welcon 
to the new fighting men. But except in the gravest ene 
gencies of battle, there should unquestionably be sm 
special welcome to every replacement who joins. The 
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may be little time for this, little time in which to help th 
new fighting men of the outfit realize its spirit and wh; 
has already done in battle. But this must be SOP. It ny 
be SOP in mud, in snow, in the heat of the jungle. Fx; 
team is not a fighting team unless every new member fer 
that he is a welcome, capable fighting part of the team 
Other men of the squad or section the new man jor 
will always give him a hand. Many of them have bee 
replacements themselves. They know how a man can fee 
lost, can feel like one of thousands—without a unit, withoy 
an outfit he can call his own. They will help to put bie 
wise to the whole situation—out of sympathy, out of we 
come, and out of the hard realization that they need } 
help and want that help to become battlewise as soon « 
possible. 
But the success of Infantry in a long hard fight depend 
very largely on the speed with which the new fighting ma 
becomes a fighting member of his outfit. And it takes cor 
tinual watchfulness and thought of welcome on the part 
every leader if there is. to be certainty that his units wi 
continue as fighting teams in the fullest sense. But ese 
cially is this a duty, lasting as long as battle lasts, of the 
company and platoon commanders. baci 
The replacement can arrive discouraged—can arrive fee! 3] 
ing that he has belonged to no outfit for so long that the ” 
Army has about forgotten him. Then is the time, no matte “a 
what the situation, to let him know the spirit of a rea % 
outfit—let him know that he belongs. If he can be help fi > 
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Co 
to feel this spirit at once, without any routine delays, ds J 4,, 
couragement can be turned through encouragement into: 7M...) 
fighting spirit. 3d 
sf of 7 dut 

Not So Petty Chiselers 


In the article “Unit Histories” published in the Decem 
ber Journat there was mention of the unfortunat: expert 
ence some World War I units had in publishing a history 
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. when they fell into the hands of unscrupulous 
(hat there will be similar rackets after this war 
oted as a foregone conclusion. Indeed they have 


lave 


con eared according to an article by Frank Brock in 
the al ie of the Survey Graphic. Calling attention to 
Joes 7 , oyps [who] are mulcting relatives of servicemen 


U 


ds of other Americans at the rate of $100,000,- 
more than the nation’s total loss from burglaries, 
ny, credit failures and forgeries combined,” Brock 
if the schemes as follows: 
“Heroes of World War II” is one of the first of the many 
emorial books that inevitably will be promoted. First the 
»romoters ask the family for biographical data about the dead 
Idier. That leads up to taking an order for a copy of the 
proposed book at $10—payable in advance of publication. 
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seem yf he best safeguard against this kind of racketeering is 


velcomfiimmiless publicity—in community newspapers and by radio. 
t eme we think the soldiers themselves might help a little by 
son fimmmrning their families not to be taken in by smooth-talking 

The fiimmflammers. Further, we think that units planning to get 


elp th a unit history sometime in the future should remember 


what :famet these same racketeers are without scruples and will 


It muchimme their pickings where they can get them—whether from 
_ For: filigrieving widow or mother, or from servicemen themselves. 
er fem Lhe writer of the Survey Graphic article listed a number 
am other schemes worked on unsuspecting relatives of serv- 
n joinfqamemen. One that seems small but adds up to a big take for 
ec he lite promoters is the press clipping racket. “Relatives of 
an fed icemen get a letter offering ‘an interesting newspaper 
vithoufimmpping’ for 25 cents. If they bite, they get a casualty list 
ut hinfagith a name underlined in pencil. The charge is a dollar 
of we: ffir the same clipping mounted on an ‘honor roll.’ ” 

ced his ffs Newspaper and radio publicity, Better Business Bureaus 

oon a famed alert law-enforcing agencies can do much to reduce the 

ppe of activities of such scoundrels, but too often some 
epend ople lose money before the full power of these agencies 
ig mafman be brought to bear. If each serviceman personally 
es con mould warn his family about these racketeers we imagine 
part ol ime advice would be well heeded. 

its wil aa 

it espe Minit Citations 
of the Ist Battalion, 168th Infantry, for outstanding perform- 

mm i of duty in action on Mount Pantano, Italy, 29 Novem- 

: be t-3 December 1943. 

- Y 2d Battalion, 47th Infantry, for extraordinary gallantry 
-— d outstanding performance of duty at Cherbourg, France, 
le 26 June 1944. 

a Company F, 145th Infantry, for outstanding performance 
7 duty in action at Bougainville, Solomon Islands, 9-12 
into 4 

arch 1944, 

3d Battalion, 22d Infantry, for outstanding performance 
duty in action on the beaches of the Cotentin Peninsula, 
ance, 6-9 June 1944. 

ecem fale 24 Battalion, 30th Infantry, for outstanding performance 

expet duty in action near Magnano, Italy, 7-12 November 1943. 
tov oe Company I, 30th Infantry, for outstanding performance 
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of duty in action near Cisterna di Littoria, Italy, 28-29 
January 1944. 

Company C, 337th Infantry, for outstanding perform- 
ance of duty in action near Tremensuoli, Italy, 12-16 May 
1944. 

Company G, 339th Infantry, for outstanding perform- 
ance of duty in action near Tremensuoli, Italy, 11-14 May 
1944. 

2d Battalion, 314th Infantry, for extraordinary gallantry 
in action at Cherbourg, France, 25-26 June 1944. 

3d Battalion, 6th Armored Infantry, for outstanding per- 
formance of duty in action at Oran and Algiers, 8 Novem- 
ber 1942. 

Company I, 157th Infantry Regiment, for outstanding 
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performance of duty in action near Carroceto, Italy, 17-21 
February 1944. 

Company L, 15th Infantry Regiment, for outstanding 
performance of duty in action near Statigliano, Italy, 19-26 
October 1943. 


Or, eg 
“Dividends in Lives” 

In the Letters Section of this issue there is a brief sincere 
letter from a fighting man who says “The Inrantry Jour- 
NAL pays dividends in lives.” 

Even the chance of saving an Infantryman’s life in battle 
seemed to us too important for any thought of modesty to 
stand in the way of emphasizing this very real possibility. 
Most of the stuff in The Journat does come from men 
who have been through it. Most of it represents their care- 
fully thought out reactions to combat. 

The letter about dividends in lives isn’t by any means 
the only one of its kind that has come to The Journat. 
There have been many others. They have come from pri- 

vates and they have come from generals—all with the same 
idea in them. They come from enlisted men and com- 
manders who are right with the forward fighting units. 

The material in The Journat comes mostly out of battle 
and the opinions about our staff come from battle. There- 
fore, without any desire to take special credit on its own 
account, The Journat feels justified in urging a still wider 
use of the magazine in combat units. 

The Journat is reaching more of its members overseas 
with reasonable promptness since it began to go by first 
class mail. It is and will continue to be a self-supporting 
activity owned by the United States Infantry Association— 
a purely non-profit activity run by Infantrymen and for 
Infantrymen and all who fight with them in battle. Its one 
aim is to serve the fighting man—to make the tough lessons 
that one outfit learns from its experience available to all the 
other outfits. 

The Journat asks every combat unit commander and 
every commander of combat troops in training to think once 
more about the fact that The Journat can pay dividends in 
lives—and to see to it that an adequate number of copies 
reach their troops. 

One division commander has urged all his units to take 
five unit subscriptions for every company and equivalent 
outfit. Others have taken similar measures. Our one hun- 
dred per cent list is still a long one but it is very far from 
numbering all combat outfits. 

Once in a while we get another kind of sincere letter ob- 
jecting to the way in which we continue to boost The In- 
FANTRY JouRNAL in our own pages. These letters always 
point out that The Journat is now firmly established as a 
fighting man’s magazine and so what reason is there to 
keep on patting ourselves on the back. 

There is no intention of complimenting ourselves. Any 
tributes that appear in The Journat about The Journar 
are all—and more—due to the fighting men who write the 
articles that pay dividends in lives. The Journat staff sim- 
ply figures its job is far from done until the magazine has 











become readily available to every fighting man whog 
might be saved in battle by knowing some vi Poin, 
combat experience contributed to the pages of Th» Jou, 


by some other fighting men. And so we keep on p| 

the magazine and the men who really make it. 
In every fighting theater the battles get st 

On the edge of Germany the winter struggle contin, 


fought in the worst kind of weather and against the «if, 
resistance. In the Philippines and the other Paci! 



















IC Teo 
the campaign grows steadily fiercer. The snows of 
North Italian mountains only make the campaign harle 

The last long tough phase ‘of the war ev erywhere prof 
the need for the Infantryman with the highes: degree; 


battlecraft. Most of this craft must be obtained throwfl 
training and experience. But the Infantry fighter hin! 
keeps recording his experience in the pages of The Iyry 
TrY JournaL, and making more readily available to ot. 
newer fighting men such Facts of Battle, such dividend 


lives. 
Ce 


The Private of Infantry 

The private of Infantry is himself both the machine » 
the directing brain. No matter what the danger, he my 
have the will to maneuver quickly, and his body, his m 
chine, must be highly trained so that it will respond. {i 
brain and nerves are the complicated controls of the 
chine, his brave heart is the engine. Here the compariss 
stops for when the loyal engine is smashed by a shell {ng 
ment there is no parachute in reserve. 

Although he richly deserves a thick coat of steel ame 
he has none. To replace it he uses courage, cool cour 
that covers him, that carries him through the hours ai 
days of gruelling, never-ending smothering hell that is 
tle for the Infantry soldier.—Bricaprer Generat Wi 
Liam H. Wizsur. 


The Honor Roll 
The Honor Roll is lengthened this month by the adé 
tion of one new name to its list of one hundred per « 
subscribers while seven units mark another completed ye 
as Honor Roll listees by moving up under new stars 
Newcomer to the Honor Roll is the 125th Infann 
which is under the command of Colonel. Howard P. She 
fer. Colonel Shaffer was a member of one of the Hone 
Roll’s first one hundred per cent units, the 201st Infanin 
of West Virginia, and his interest and codperation * 
largely responsible for bringing this newest unit, the 1254 
Infantry, up to the one hundred per cent mark. 
Heading the promotion list is the name of th Oth hh 
fantry which moves up under a bank of seven stars to mat 
the completion of seven years as a one hundred “s cen 
subscriber. The 16th Infantry and 83d Infantry rin 
Battalion take their places in the three-star group ® 


the 
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month while the 337th Infantry, 397th Infantry, and 50 ‘ime Un 
Parachute Infantry move up under two stars. Th 2d Bat . 


talion, 153d Infantry, begins its second year as an Hon 
Roll unit by moving up into the one-star group. pli 
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hime Mail Orderly 
e INEy he Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
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~ his letter had to be written for only one reason—to answer 
dends j letter that was written to you by a Sergeant entitled “Too 

y Ratings” in your August, 1944 issue. 

happen to be a mail orderly for a line company of the Ist 

sion and have been for over three years. (The record of the 
ivision I do not have to relate for I know that the Sergeant 
st have heard of us.) We are the guys that landed in Africa 
§ November, 1942, in Sicily the 10 July, 1943, in France 
6 June, 1944, and broke through the Siegfried Line the 12 
September, 1944. I wonder whether the Sergeant has ever 
lied the mail orderly’s duties in a combat outfit? Does he 
ize how important mail is to a man away from home? Has 
ever seen the percentage of mail left over from each mail 
in a rifle company? Each piece must be marked and for- 
ded. Has he ever become wounded or sick overseas and 
ile in the hospital bed had only one main desire, to receive 
t accumulated mail which arrived during his absence? He 
pht not know it, but the first thing a man does over here 
n he is wounded is write to the mail orderly, letting him 
bw his new address. And finally, has he ever had the job 
delivering mail to the boys on the front line, for it must be 
ivered to them no matter how hot it is. 
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T/5, 
Ist Division. 
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Dividends In Lives Saved 


the Editors of The Inranrry JouRNAL: 


* * * 


ly congratulations to you on the present fine postal service. 

Hon pave not missed a single edition in the past 24 months over- 
' S. 
infantMMBAs a former platoon leader and CO of a rifle company in 
ion at™m™me campaigns, I have made “Battle Facts for Your Outfit” 
e |25iMm Personal bible. It has paid dividends in lives saved when 
roughly carried out. 

Oh I Capra, 

we 3d_ Division. 

- 2  s 

‘aint Ragged But More Rugged 


up ‘hime the Editors of The Inrantry JouRNAL: 


| 5OSifM% Until recently I was an officer in the Armored Force and 
2d Ba’ Dot very well acquainted with realistic Infantry training 
Hond tthods in the States. If they are anything like I experienced 
the Armored outfit I was in, the troops need even more 
plism hough our training schedules were excellent, we 
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hardly knew what defeat, withdrawal or long time hold-ups 
were. (The only delays occurred while other arms, such as Artil 
lery and Engineers were coérdinated and completed their mis 
sions.) We always took the objective (good for morale), held a 
fairly stereotyped critique and returned to the PX, town, wives, 
and sweethearts. 

Let the boys know what it is to go a day or two without 
rations and water re-supply—keep this a secret before commenc- 
ing the problem and then conduct a search of all vehicles as a 
double precaution; let them know what it is to withdraw five 
hundred or one thousand yards; throw a rifle into the hands of 
mess, motor, and supply personnel and put them up on the per- 
imeter; pick a nice, rainy night—the kind that fills up foxholes 
quickly—and then throw simulated grenades twenty feet away 
every five minutes for long periods of time to harass and put 
rings under the eyes. If they have to answer nature’s call, there’s 
always their steel helmets, and don’t let anyone out of his fox- 
hole—suspension of week-end passes may sound severe but it 
would mean lives over here! 

Stretch this out to two or three days, and conduct two or 
three of these problems. It will leave them ragged but a little 
more rugged. 

LIEUTENANT, 
APO S.F. 
» Training in the U. S. has steadily grown stiffer as lessons 
from the war theaters have been further emphasized 


Show Yourself 


‘To the Editors of The InFanrry Journal 


There are many things we all learn in combat, but there is 
one thing I have learned which I believe is of paramount im 
portance in battle. It pays great dividends and can’t be beat 
for building frontline, under-fire morale. It’s this: If you're 
an officer, show yourself to your men often. Let them know 
you're around. When there’s a lull in the fire from the enemy 
especially artillery, get up and out where your men can sce 
you! They'll love and respect you for it. Their own confidence 
will be strengthened and they'll fight a hell of a lot harder! 

This of course, is by no means a suggestion for an officer to 
needlessly expose himself. 

LIEUTENANT, 
506th Prcht. Inf 
2 7 


Pride In Outfit 


To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNav: 


Many men are zeturning to the U. S. after being overseas 
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for two years or more. In returning to the States these men are 
given furloughs and then rest periods before being assigned to 
a new organization. Upon being assigned to a new organization 
these men must remove from their uniforms the shoulder in- 
signia designating the outfit that they served with overseas and 
must wear the insignia of their new organization. This doesn't 
seem fair to a man who has fought with an outfit that he is 
proud of and wants everyone to know that he served with a 
crack outfit. 

I think that there should be a regulation stating that a man 
who has served overseas could wear the insignia of the outfit 
he served in on the right shoulder and his present outfit on the 
left shoulder as prescribed in AR. 

CorporAaL, 


APO — N.Y. 


J 
Supply 
To the Editors of The InrFanrry Journac: 


Your editorial on supply discipline, appearing in the October 
1944 issue of The lInranrry JourNAL, raises several questions : 

It is stressed that troops should never throw away equipment; 
also, carrying equipment not needed results in undue wear 
and breakdowns. | am not upholding or condemning either 
thought. However, what does the Army expect, the soldier to 
do with equipment issued to him but which cannot be used? 

Into this category fall two rather large and expensive items— 
(1) Blouses, they are lugged around for months in water- 
soaked duffel bags doing nothing but collecting penicillin’s 
worthless cousin, mold. Yet the day they can be worn is on the 
opposite side of the horizon. (2) Fatigues, those undesirable, 
unnameable, so-called uniforms. Thank somebody—they are 
forbidden in this theater! However, two pairs must be carried 
plus one pair that is impregnated. 


* * * 


Summing it up the average GI in a combat zone would be 
better off with less blouses, and other unwearable pieces of uni- 
forms. . 

The Quartermaster is making great strides in outfitting sol- 
diers properly. Recent examples are sleeping bags for EM, com- 
bat jackets, and combat shoes. However, it may be a time before 
everything is uniform. Right now, too many rear echelon 
“chairborne commandos” sport the latest in combat wear while 
the man in the field struggles along in his field jacket and 
leggins. 

SERGEANT, 


APO — N.Y. 
ae ee 


November Cover 
To the Editors of The Inranrry Journat: 


Frequently I receive your very interesting book circulars but 
the limited amount of money which I can save out for reading 
matter usually goes for some kind of technical or engineering 
handbook or the like. What I wish to inquire is: Will it be of 
proht to our organization if I order such books (which are not 
listed in your booklist on Books-Manuals-Binders) through 
The Infantry Journat? I realize that funds which go into 
the making of a better JourNnat do come from the sale of books. 

I should like to contribute to our wonderful Prisoner of War 
Fund and am enclosing a dollar to help bring America closer 
to those fellows. 

May I bring to your attention the cover of the November 
Journat whereon an Infantry officer (right figure) is pictured 
holding his piece with both hands over the muzzle. We (of the 
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Sth Training Regiment AST a year ago) were told at Ty, 
fantry School, Fort Benning, that placing any par: of the}, 
over the muzzle was dangerous and that holding the hang, 
the muzzle tends to produce moisture and rust the barre] 

PrivaTE First Crass ! 


AST State College, Pen 


» Any book of any kind may be ordered from The Jougy 
There is a discount in the form of a book dividend on, 
books and such purchases do help The Journar. Ho 
the rifle with the hands over the muzzle is a habit thy, ° 
add to the rusting and would result in a bad accident j; 
piece were accidentally fired as in catching the trigoe 
underbrush. 
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Looking Ahead 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I am a member of the Association and a regular reader. ] 
new policy of first-class mail for those of us who are overse, 
very good. We not only get The Journats quicker but » 
of them reach us. 

All of my fighting up to this time has been in jungle warty 
I am platoon leader of an antitank platoon. In jungles taifl 
cannot be used much, hence not so much use for antitank » 
as such. The closer we come to Japan the fewer the juny 
will be and the more open the terrain. Then we can expect 
enemy to use tanks and armored units. I am trying my} Vitl 
now to prepare my platoon and myself for such future 

Sincerely yours, : 
; LIEUTENANT, he o 
Americal Division 
oA 5 5 
From Italy 
To the Editors of The Inrantry Journav: 

I've been reading your magazine for three years and lx 
never written you except to pay my subscription, but last nig 
your September issue came up with the mules and ther 
little article in it that I can’t resist. 

I don’t know who wrote it but it’s in “To the Editors’ & 
tion entitled “Ready and Separately Eager.” The author sex 
to be a very unhappy second lieutenant who is over-age in gr 
and is sore because he has to stay back in the good old States a 
can’t get a promotion. I wish there were some way | could g 
him my silver for his gold and just trade jobs along witht 
I’m sure there are several more officers in this battalion t& 
would do the same thing. In our present position in Ital 
don’t have to take any of his long hikes. At least, not in a 
light because a couple of hundred yards out front are tho 
people who shoot at us—very good shots, too. We have to 
low in the daytime and move at night. That's just one o! 5 
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many reasons why I think he’s crazy as hell about wanting Gp th 

get over here. Tw 
Sincerely, ‘ 

LIEUTENAN 

85th Division , . 

Po oe Th 





Enemy Weapons 






To the Editors of The INFantry JouRNAL: 





The August issue of The InFantry JouRNAL carrics 4 i" 
advocating training men to use enemy weapons. I agree that 
is a very good idea for every fighting man to be familiar in ™ 
use of enemy weapons as well as his own. I think it is 2 
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them only and if your own weapon will not tunc- 
last resort. 
combat soldiers are quite familiar with the sound 
, rifle or machine gun and instinctively focus their 
e spot where one fires. Often during a fierce fire 
armed with machine pistols or machine guns will 
where they hear the report from an enemy 
of enemy weapons also creates a certain amount 
among the men even when they know who is 
Chey are not quite certain whether it is their buddy 
r an enemy. For this reason I think it unwise to 
earms unless absolutely necessary and only if your 


7 vy what type weapon you are using and your ap 
{ cation. 

t hat our enemy has good equipment and weapons. 
1 division has captured many German vehicles and guns 
ereas much of our equipment is canvas or web they use 
her or heavily reinforced canvas, especially in cases for in- 
ment >. Their trucks are good and their weapons are 


ng the best, but our own M1 rifle is superior to any rifle 


T /SERGEANT, 
79th Division. 
7 ra 4 
The People of a Nation 


the Editors of The Inranrry Journa: 


Vith all the talk now going the rounds about what to do 
h Germany, and war guilt, etc., I thought the following 
tation from Thomas Jefferson might prove interesting. 
he opinion was rendered by Jefferson to Washington immedi- 
ly after the French Revolution, when the question came up 
to whether the existing treaties and agreements in force 
tween France and the United States were to remain valid.) 
‘I consider the people who constitute a society or nation as 
p source of all authority in that nation, as free to transact their 
mon concerns by any agents they think proper, to change 
se agents individually, or the organization of them in form 
function whenever they please; that all the acts done by 
se agents under the authority of the nation, are the acts of 
are obligatory on them, to insure their use, and can 
no wise be annulled or affected by any change in the form 
the government, or of the persons administering it.” 
T/4, 


France. 


Pe nation 


PO , NY. 

President Jefferson is here speaking of a nation “free to 
transact its common concerns.” The passage does not appear 
to cover a nation which has been physically (and, to a large 
degree, mentally) enslaved. 


ie ee, 
Leaders 
the Editors of The InFanrry JouRNAL: 


[wo recent paragraphs in your September issue, namely, 
A ldiers People?” in “Cerebrations,” and “A Few Kind 
ords,” in “To the Editors” department, have been read with 
eat interest. 

The first (from “Cerebrations”) raised several questions. Un- 
rr the present chain of thought so prevalent in the Army, is the 
ea that, soldiers, enlisted men, dogfaces (call em what you 
ill), have no comprehension of re! complex duties of ‘the 
gher ups (second lieutenants and on) and therefore, the poor 
M couldn't possibly understand. That is why no explanation 
forth; oming. The mind does not become fully developed 
til the insignia of grade is transferred from sleeve to collar. 
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Apropos of kind words, I know of one officer who has served 
for a year as a battalion executive and has yet to mutter his 
first, “Well done.” During the hectic drive across France he has 
frowned with disfavor at every job his men have done. He 
should have a short course on the difference between command 
and leadership. 

A bar or leaf entitles a man to command, but it doesn't auto 
matically make him a leader. 

Anyway, thank God for men like Major Infantry and Lieu 
tenant Colonel Legree. 

SERGEANT, 
APO N.Y 
7 7 7 
Two Fronts 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


I am and have been since the Ist of July on the front lines 
through France But | had my 
FANTRY JouRNAL. | guess it just takes time for mail to travel 
but hope by now it has been taken care of. 

I spent two years and a half over on the other front. Now | 
am on this side but from what | have seen and read in your 
JournaL it covers the front better than any other magazine 
and I do get a lot out of reading it and wish I were able to 
write you of some of the doings of this outfit. I just don’t have 
the time. I only wish that more of the replacement officers and 
men would read it. 


and out. wife pay for my In 


LIEUTENANT, 
8th Division 
4 7 4 
From the Ledo Road 


To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNnav: 


I received your very nice V-mail letter of October 13 tonight 
and it cert: inly made splendid time. Our mail now reaches us 
every day somewhere along the Ledo Road and it certainly is 
wonderful to receive it every day. 

I have received the September issue of The Inrantry Jour 
NAL and I certainly enjoyed reading the article entitled “Chance 
Island” by Colonel S. L. A. Marshall, and the pictures of the 
27th Division advancing across a barren cane field. I am hop- 
ing to see an article written about the men of the 27th and of 
w hat they did to hasten victory on Saipan. I know of some of 
the men in my old outfit who were injured and also some that 
were killed there, buddies whom I had served with for years as 
well as some of the officers who were either killed or wounded 

I am certainly glad to learn that the regimental commander 
of the 17th Infantry was made a brigadier general because the 
regiment has given an excellent account of itself at Attu and 
Kwajalein. 

The CBI Roundup is distributed to all units here free and 
we all most certainly are in accord with its policy in regard to 
movie stars over here. One of the best shows we had over here 
was put on by USO Troupe No. 269 which has been over here 
for quite some time. Even though the girls are only considered 
as being amateurs, they certainly have been a big hit with the 
troops. When they visited our location they put on two shows 
for us, one at 1900 and the other at 2100. After the 
show they came over to our mess hall for cake and coffee 
and sat around and watched the troops playing cards and talked 
with them, too, even though the troops did feel rather bashful 
and reticent. Perhaps it was more from the shock of not having 
seen a lady of any color in so many months. I talked with one 
of the girls for about ten minutes and it certainly was wonderful 
to be again talking with an American girl. The names of the 
girls were Rose Marie Boland, Gigi Gilfin, and Patsy Flynn. 
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We certainly would like to see more troupes like those soon 
again. Some very good shows and band concerts are put on by 
servicemen from many of the units and we have movies three 
times a week also. 

The service we far-flung subscribers to The Inrantry Jour- 
NAL are receiving from the first-class mailing is excellent and 
we certainly appreciate getting it out to us in a hurry. 

The weather here now is excellent and of course we are glad 
to see that the monsoons are over. 

It certainly was good news for us to hear that our forces had 
landed in the Phili pines again and we certainly wish them 
good luck and clnned and good hunting. I’m certainly 

waiting for the day when I can hear the voice of General 
Douglas MacArthur speaking over the radio from Manila again 
I'll always remember his address by short wave from Manila on 
the night of January 23, 1940, when addressing the men of the 
165th Infantry assembled in the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel at a dinner, and preview of the picture “The 
Fighting 69th.” Every man who has ever been a member of the 
regiment since has always been given a copy of his address on 
the night of January 23, 1940, from Manila by short-wave radio. 

This is all for the present. . 

Sincerely, 
SERGEANT Epwarp McKernan, 


Mobile QM Bn. 
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The Medics 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL: 


After being in an Infantry medical detachment for two years 
I have been reassigned to limited duty due to wounds received 
in France. 

No matter where I am assigned, however, I will always con 
sider myself part of the Infantry, on detached service as it 
were from the number one unit of the army—the Doughboys. 

Must thank The Journat for a great deal of the knowledge 
we had before we actually went into combat. I believe that the 
best training a battalion surgeon can get is careful studying of 
The Journat. 

We in the Medics appreciate the mentions that you so often 
give us in your pages. We always realize, however, that every 
time a Medic does anything there has always been a Doughboy 
who is out in front, and has already done his job. Most of us 
feel that we would be more pleased just to be considered In- 
fantry, a special branch perhaps, but still basically Infantry. 
There is no higher praise than that. 

One thing I would like to see in The Journat is an oc 
casional article about the function of the battalion medical 
section. Strictly speaking it might be considered of less value 





than the discussion of other. specialized units of Infor 
but I believe not. If the Infantry officers who have jot hes» 
combat were able to read an account of actual buttle al 
ence I believe it would make them understand bette: the gos 
we try to give them. It would also be of great help ‘o the mu 
cal section itself. 

I have noted while in the hospital how closely Jour, 
is read. It seems that among the casualties there is greater, 
preciation of the value of the articles than among those ng, 
in combat. 


Sincerely, 
Caprarn Oo 
APO \\ to 
: . = rt 
>» The Journat has long thought that all units in the Inf,, sh 
division might be called Infantry—with their Present branch 
shown after a hyphen “Infantry-Medical,” “Infantn vf 
neers,” and so on. We'll try to get an article aly 
talion medical section. 
7 v v mpas 
Gold Insignia it 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNac: chin 


Our old standby, The Journat, has been carrying some » 
teresting thoughts on the subject of insignia of rank by 
bring to your attention an angle that has been overlooked th 
far. As a metal, gold is of more value by weight than sil 
Why not follow this thought through on insignia of rank. |g 
warrant officers and flight officers be free from the present ¢ 
tume jewelry bars and give them silver bars, one, two or thre 
according to their rank. Let second lieutenants wear their pe 
ent gold bar, first lieutenants two of them and captains thr: 
Let the major keep his gold leaf but the lieutenant colo 
wear two gold leaves. Then if the colonel and the general & 
cers will retain their eagle and stars, but in gold instead 
silver, we will have our commissioned officers wearing gol 
our warrant ofhcers wearing silver and our noncommission 
officers wearing—but no, it is too much to expect—to hear 
noncoms called “men-of-the-cloth” insignia. 

CapTain State Guan 













» This system is a good simplification. However, The low 
NAL has known too many warrant officers and enlisted 
who were just about worth their weight in gold, for usim™—l© 
believe that any gold, silver, or cloth distinction would agp", 
valid. qual. 

The Journat continues to believe that all metal insiguaiils 
are wasteful of materials, awkward, and unnecessarily cm 
pensive. It should take no great amount of research to ft 
materials—they probably exist already—from which insign 
could be made that would never need shining or unpinningg }, 








Relentless Pressure ng 


It is very important to keep in mind that we have reached a crucial 7 
stage of the war. The size and fury of the attacks must constantly in- 
crease. The pressure on the enemy must not be eased for a single 
moment until his last squad is battered into a state of helplessness. 
—GeENERAL GeorceE C. MarsHa.t. 
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mpass Method of Range Estimation 


he present practice of range estimation in the infantry 
chine-gun sque ad or section by eye, with the estimations 
several members of the squad or section being averaged 
Therefore, the following 
rem may be of help in situations in which it can be used. 
Ine man paces off 50 yards to a point O on a line passing 
ough the gun position (G) approximately 90° (1,600 
ls) from the line gun-target (GT). He reads the angle 
G in mils and transmits the result to another man at G 
o adds this figure to the angle OGT Cin mils) which he 
s meanwhile obtained. The result of this addition is sub 
cted from 3,200 mils (180°), giving the angle OTG and 


4? 


xtremely liable to inaccuracy. 


hs figure is used to divide the result of the multiplication 
1,000 by the length of the line OG Cin this case 50 
The result of this division is roughly, depending 
bon the extremity of the range, the range to the target 
m the gun position. Accuracy increases as the two angles 
re nearly approach each other since the result obtained 
actually the distance from the target to a point midway 
tween G and O on the line OG. Thus, when the .7 
G equals 1,581 mils and the angle OGT equals 1,579 
, the result is more accurate than if the angle TOG 
bu walled 1,494 mils and the angle OGT equalled 1,607 
ils. This system is an adaptation of the familiar mil- 
lation formula W equals R times M divided by 1,000. 
e adaptation formula is R equals 1,000 times W divided 
»M. 
Here is another example: The angle TOG is found to be 
590 mils and the angle OGT is found to be 1,580 mils. 
thousand five hundred ninety plus 1,580 equals 
“0 mils. Three thousand one hundred seventy subtracted 
m 3,2 200 mils equals 30 mils, which, when used to di 
de 50,000, equals 1,666.66 yards, or, for the purpose of 
ge setting, 1,675 or 1,650 yards in range. 
The following is a table based upon a line OG of 50 yards 


tangles from 10 mils to 250 mils in ten mil increments. 


I 5,000 yards 140 357 

20 2,500 150 333.33 
30 1,666.66 160 312.5 
40 1,250 170 294.1 
50 1,000 180 277.77 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double- spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 





60 $33.33 190 263.15 
70 714.2 200 250 
80 625 210 238 
90 555.5 220 227.27 
100 500 230 217.39 
110 454.5 240 208.33 
120 116.66 250 200 
130 384.53 


Due to the fact that the compass card is divided into 
twenty-mil increments, ten mils is about the smallest division 
that can be read in measuring angles. 

\dditional tables can be computed for differing distances 
between the points G and O. The longer this line the more 
as the 
This is due to the fact that a ten-mil dif 
ference in angle at extreme range will give a much greater 


accurate the computation. Accur: icy also increases 


range decrez ises. 


difference in yards than if the ten-mil difference in angle 
table 
given above it may be seen that the re is only a difference of 
9.88 yards between the ranges 227.27 


were applied to a short range. By reference to the 
yards and 217.39 


vards with mil readings of 220 and 230 mils, while the 
difference in yards when the angle is reduced from 20 mils 
to 10 mils is 2,500 yards. 

When range is being computed from the position of a 
heavy machine-gun section a more accurate determination 
of the range may be made if the two guns of the section 


are used to measure the angles instead of a compass 


The gunners of the section measure the angles as follows 
The first gun is laid on the target and zeroed in the usual 
manner. The gun is then laid on the other gun of the 
section. If the angle being measured is not an exact mul 
tiple of 20, the index will rest between two graduations on 
the dial after the gun has been turned from the target to 
the second gun. When this occurs the gua is turned back 
by pushing on the water jacket until the index is opposite 
the smaller of the two gre du: ations. The trave rsing ¢ lamp 1S 
retightened and the sights are alined on the other gun by 
means of the traversing handwheel, the clicks being counted 
as the handwheel is turned. The second gun measures 
its angle in a like manner. When the two angles have been 
obtained they are added together and the calculation is the 


same as that descgibed above for the use of the compass 
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No! say the experts. 


The advantage of using the guns themselves for meas- 
uring the angles is that a closer measurement than ten mils 
may be made and that there is less room for error due to the 
shifting of the compass card. A card might be prepared 
to be carried by the section leader for the purpose of deter- 
mining the proper formula and setting forth some of the 
more common angles together with the ranges they repre- 
sent. A suggested form of this card is as follows: on one 
side the formula for solution of range and also the various 
formulas of the mil relation and the leader’s and gunner’s 
rules; on the other side a table similar to that shown above. 

Measurement of the line OG may be accomplished by 
pacing, measuring with string or tape measure, or a stick 
of known length, or any other reasonably accurate means 
at hand. Certain of the cleaning rods furnished for clean- 
ing rifles will be found to be exactly 36 inches in length. 








The cleaning rod ordinarily furnished to ny 
units is somewhat shorter than 36 inches. 
STaFF SERGEANT LEONARD C. Cixsrpy 
Fort Benning, Ga. 
ee <0 
What Makes a Leader? 

An adage almost as old as the Army says ; 
lieutenants, like tent-pegs, are expendable.” Most off 
with combat experience will agree. If this is true, an 
seems to be, it is a terrible indictment of our systen 
selecting and training junior officers. , 

What qualifications should a second lieutenant posse 
First of all, he should have common sense, something whi 
no military school in the world can teach. Either he 
or he hasn't got it. 

Next, he should have what is commonly known as “gy: 
Again, he either has or he hasn’t got them? 

The third essential is leadership. Many schools atteny 
to teach leadership but can it be taught? Leadership ; 
a nebulous thing, incapable of being reduced to maxi 
and formulas. Can a returning hero, by relating his om 
experiences to a class of officer candidates, make leaders 
them? Can an instructor, with all the latest method ¢ 
pedagogy at his disposal infuse leadership into a clas? | 
think not. Leaders are developed gradually, not made ove. 
night. 

The basic course in leadership is the neighborhood play 
ground. Every gang of “kids” at a school has a leade 
The next step is during high school years, on the athlei 
field, in school politics or in the Boy Scouts. Finally, te 
acid test of a man’s leadership comes when he is thns 
upon the world with only his own abilities to guide him: 
success. If his qualities for leadership have been develope 
properly, he becomes a leader in his church, in his fratem/ fit 1 
organization, in civic affairs, or business. 

My contention is that the seed of leadership must k 
planted early in life and nursed into maturity. | beliee 
that no school or teacher can implant leadership in a ma 
any more than a farmer can change a kernel of com inoiien 
a mature ear without the plowing, sowing, cultivation av 
the necessary time element being present. 

Another essential quality of leaders is a proper attentiv 
to detail. Perhaps an example might serve to illustrate hoy 
defective our schools and instructors are in this respec 

A company of officer candidates were participating in! 
problem involving the proper employment of heavy wep 
ons and antitank guns in the defense of a battalion assem)" fire 
area at night. On this particular night when I inspect: qld 
the problem, the moon was in its first quarter, hence visit 
ity was limited. My inspection proved that the studens 
knew the principles involved in the exercise. The gu 
were well sited and camouflaged. The employment ¢ 
vehicles was good. There was good dispersion among t 
men. Each man knew this mission of his squad. But, whes 
the gunner was asked when he would open fire he dids' 
know. The antitank gunner confessed that he could nd 
identify vehicles or tanks coming down the road until 
tank or vehicle was practically upon him. He realized he 
needed forward observers to identify tanks in time bw 
didn’t know how this observer could notify him to ope 
fire. The machine gunners also were unable to tel! whe 
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pen hire, how approaching troops would be 
how the observer would indicate to the gun- 
nce of enemy troops. These future officers 
inomalous position of being able to see the 
emaining in blissful ignorance of the exist- 
ees. The gunner behind a 57mm. gun must 
when he is to fire. He cannot be relied upon 
decision himself, hence it must come from his 
r. a second lieutenant. 


















us then consider the advisability of not giving these 
; quite so much in the way of a military “big 
t posse re” background. Let us rather hammer the necessity 
ng wt per attention to details, so the lieutenant will be able 
t he | each of his subordinates exactly what to do. 
e final essential is terrain appreciation. We all have 
as “pur officers back from the European Theater tell about 
ncanny ability of the German to select the best pos- 
S atteny positions for his automatic weapons. Our own people, 
lership j say, are too prone to dump a gun on a forward slope 
) Maxinflmlet it go at that. But this mysterious ability in weapon 
his oniiiMfment is merely proof of proper terrain appreciation. 
leaders ¢ German does wonders with the terrain at his disposal. 
ethods (iN can't we? Think back to the last time you made a 
class? | naissance accompanied by others and you wanted to 
ade ove over the ground from several points. What did you 
in route from one hilltop to the next? Did you actually 
ood plrfilmmly the terrain carefully or were you watching your feet 
a leadefllMrevent a possible fall? Did you carry on an inconse 
e athley tial conversation with your comrades? Unless you 
vally, tefil—mined the ground from the high points and the ground 
is thnsim™petween, you failed to evaluate properly that piece of 
le him sffii™min. Think back again to occasions when you observed 
‘evelope {MMB squad scouts or a patrol, or perhaps an advance guard 
tratemfi™mt moving forward. Where were they looking? If they 
> looking where they were walking and that means on 
must ¢imoround a few feet ahead of them, they had the habit, 
I belieeii&common among our troops, of neglecting to study the 
in a mai™founding terrain in the event of a sudden meeting with 
COM Ini enemy. 
ition aM his ability to appreciate terrain properly can be and is 
g taught in our military schools and in units. The 
attention giistion is, can our instruction be improved? I believe it 
rate hor One way, certainly, would be to insure that officer 
respect JMididates initially be given enough time to make thorough 
ting in ™Pnnaissance and, upon return, be questioned closely as 
vy wep Mletails of the terrain. Gradually, as the candidates ac- 
assem e skill in terrain appreciation, this reconnaissance time 
inspe d be shortened. However, the stress should continue 
€ Vis be on details of the ground so that each man will form 
stuc habit of studying terrain closely. This same system is 
‘he guif™Blicable to units, of course. 
ment vaturally, the qualities we have discussed—common 
10ng , intestinal fortitude, leadership, attention to details, 
t, a terrain appreciation—are not the only ones desirable 
© dich second lieutenant. Initiative, ability to make quick 
uld n'MB accurate decisions, resourcefulness, respect, and co 
until & “Bieration are desirable as well. Nevertheless, give me men 
1zed ne 


have common sense, “guts,” and leadership, let me 
h them attention to details and terrain appreciation and 
show you lieutenants who unlike tent pegs are not ex- 
dable CoLoneEL INsTRUCTOR. 
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MEET OUR AUTHORS 


CorPORAL BILL BARRETT, a former Cleveland Press reporter, 
has been on the staff of the 45th Division News for two 
years. (Page 27. 

* * ” 

LizUTENANT J. M. CULLIGAN, Infantry, was last reported on 

duty with a replacement battalion in France. (Page 40 
* * * 

CAPTAIN H. JAMES FAGAN, Infantry, fought with the Ist Infan 

try Division in the Mediterranean theater. (Page 51.) 
* * * 

CaPTAIN JOHN C. GUENTHER, Infantry, was with the 37th In 
fantry Division on Bougainville during the Japanese attacks 
in March 1944. (Page 8. 

* * * 

TECHNICAL SERGEANT MILTON LEHMAN trained with the 29th 
Infantry Division but went to the North African theater 
where he became a staff member of the Stars and Stripes 
At last reports he was in France with the Seventh Army 
(Page 29. 

+ * * 

MR. WALTER LIPPMANN, one of America’s most distinguished 
columnists, returned early in December from an extended 
visit to Europe. 

* * * 

CapTAIN JOHN F. LoosBRocK, Infantry, commanded an A&P 
platoon of the 16th Infantry in Tunisia and was a battalion 
motor officer in Sicily. (Page 24.) 

t * * 

CAPTAIN JAMES B. LYLE, Infantry, commanded a company of 
Ranger Infantry in the Mediterranean theater and is now on 
duty in this country. (Page 21.) 

. * * 

CAPTAIN HAROLD P. O'GARA is a chaplain with an infantry di 

vision in the Pacific theater. (Page 49.) 
* * * 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN L. PowERS, Infantry, commanded 
three different rifle battalions in North Africa and Italy 
(Page 30.) 

* * * 

SERGEANT ALBERT L. SOHL is in France with the 4th Infantry 
Division. (Page 42. 

* * * 

SERGEANT GEORGE TAPSCOTT, now a staff photographer on the 
45th Division News, was formerly a photographer on The 
Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City. (Page 27. 

. * * 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM M. VAN ANTWERP, Infantry, a 
National Guard officer for many years, is in the Pacific with 
the 27th Infantry Division. (Page 16 

* * * 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL FRED L. WALKER, JR., Infantry, saw active 

service with the 36th Infantry Division in Italy. (Page 35.) 
* * * 

STAFF SERGEANT PETER H. WEIDENREICH is with a mobile radio 

broadcasting unit in France. (Page 43 
* * * 
CapPTAIN JOEL w. wEsTBROOK, Infantry, is in France with the 
36th Infantry Division. (Page 31. 
* 7 * 
Major EUGENE A. WRIGHT, Infantry, is in the Southwest Pacifi 
with the 43d Infantty Division. (Page 46. 
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Poem of the Fighting Man 


THE SOLDIER. By Conrad Aiken. New York: New Direc 
tions, 1944. 32 Pages; $1.00. 


Though | am certain that The Soldier will be received with 
understanding and appreciation by Americans who read poetry 
and are not soldiers, | am not at all sure what the fighting man 
himself who may love poetry will feel. Mr. Aiken has en 
deavored to write with all possible sincerity. As the notes at the 
end of his poem show, he has sought the background of war 
in every part of literature and even in the current words of 
soldiers themselves. The following is a passage based on an 
article that appeared in The INFanrry Journatr 


Some leaders, in battle sectors, 
wondered what happened, when things went wrong with 
[their units 


\ muleskinnetr lighted a lamp on his wagon, maybe. 


Or their weren't enough mounts for the slingers, the 
| balistae 


Rumors were started. 
And panic. 
No trenches were dug. 
What was the watchword, the password? 


Discipline, discipline. 
Only when battle is joined, yes, and then only, 
is the value of discipline proved. Minor infractions 
carelessness in dress, a dozen such minor offenses 
ignore them, permit them, because battle is imminent 
—and the outfit breaks, and the leaders are helpless. 
This wasn’t once: it happened again and again. 
Shall we call the roll-call of times and places? ask them 
to count off a cadence for us—? 


I don’t think any commander would say for a moment that 
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in this the passage Mr. Aiken has not held the facts of ; 
close to his heart as he w rote. Then there is also the I 





which again expresses the truth of battle in vers 





kel 
Who were they? , 
. ’ 
And what were their names? % 
Ourselves , 
) 
the infantry. 
We, who do all the dying. r 
en 


Yes, it’s the infantry always that does all the dying 





[he poor bloody infantry. 





The doughboy. 


Che dc voface. 





The tommy. 





At Vimy, fanned out in a wave to break deathward re 
in a wave on the wire: and today in the fox-holes 
at El Guettar, beating off tanks. 





Other arms of the service si 

can do what they like to us, yes! But no ground 
[will be gained 

till the footsoldier takes it and holds it. AC 








The queen of battles: 
that’s what they call us, and rightly. 








A long road, soldier: 
It’s a long way back. 








These are the two passages that will come closest 
of the Infantryman, although there are a hundred other 
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recognize the poet's ability to feel the wars of 


till other places in the poem which may not 
= clearly the mind of the fighting man himself, 
will be able to remember that he himself was 
nowing what the thoughts of a man in battle 
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The Sole Specific 


D PEACE THROUGH AIR POWER. By Allan 
M New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1944. 196 
; +2 was Cin the publishing business) the year of 


as h air power” and now that victory approaches 


lind air power being advanced as the sole specific 


sing the world’s basic ill of recurrent aggression. The 
ent entially the same in each case and springs from 
j y admirable desires. No one wants to pay a higher price 
is absolutely necessary, either to win the war or to keep 


nd the only question to be asked about any pro 
mises to do either task in the cheapest possible 
s simply: will it work? 










Michie shares with several others the merit of presenting 
: lea which is preéminently worthy of profound study and 
ad Jeration, but it cannot be said that his analysis particularly 
knowledge. The greater part of his small book 
ken up with a political discussion completely removed 
the main topic announced by the title and in which, 
entally, the author is completely out of his de oth When 
: turns t his expressed commitment, he does little more 
bring together within a narrow compass a group of 
ments which the discerning reader has had reason to 
hine and to consider dubious elsewhere. 
ver, since the arguments are typical of a general school 
ought which is bound to grow more rather than less ar 
ste, this volume deserves more than passing mention. It is 
d remarkable that a book of this type written in 1944 
; en air power has enjoyed a fairly substantial test in Europe 
. the kind of armies and nations that really count 
ld base its arguments primarily on the experience of 
ial powers in policing primitive nomadic tribes during the 
is. After reviewing such historical examples, the author 
n to assert that air bombardment or the threat of it “is 
me type of force that can apply direct control with 
he necessity of occupying the aggressor nations.” It would 
pore “require but a fraction of the cost and a very small 
of the immobilized manpower of land armies of occupa 
or a punitive land striking force.” 
e now know, on the contrary, that air forces to be truly 
tive as instruments of war have to be huge and costly, and 
they can be counted upon to achieve results only by large 
destruction in which the decision may be long delayed. 
since the target of a strategic bombing force is the enemy's 
omic structure rather than his armed forces, there is no 
cular reason to expect that very much smaller air forces 
accomp! lish very much greater results whe *n used as in 
ents of “sanction” rather than of “war.’ 
ainst a nation presumably disarmed, air bombardment 
Id appear a peculiarly clumsy way of imposing one’s will. 
‘armed nation should be very easy to occupy—as the Ruhr 
1923—and it should not require such huge armies to 
t. Occupation is never particularly appreciated by the 
n occupied, but it certainly arouses less resentment than 
th bardment from the air. The airplane may indeed prove an 
ther liimellent means of quickly ferrying foot soldiers to the areas 
JOURN UARY, 1945 


established, but control by 
airborne troops who can occupy and hold 


where military control is to be 
position and 
tempted control by bombs are two very different things. The 
essential point, however, is that any sensible approach to the 
problem of sanctions must avoid the single or monistic type of 
solution, at least until we have more reason than we do 
now to believe that the single and cheap solution is also an 
effective one.—B. B. 
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Air World 


'HkE COMING AIR AGE. By Reginald M. Cleveland and 
Leslie I Neville. New York VU hittlesey House, 1944 


359 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $2.75 


One incidental result of the war will be to telescope devel 
opments in certain fields of scientific de velopment In aero 
nautics, the war's end will see us where normally we would 
about 1965. So say the authors of The Coming 
and for my money they err if at 


have been 
lir Age, 


side; they could make that 65 a 75 and get no argument from 


all on the conservative 


me. Little items like 400-passenger air liners are just around 
the corner, or they will be come the peace. [The coming a 


age is coming like a P-4 


I 
7; it will be on us before we know it 
n the 


That's the story, and it’s one that a body interested 


world just ahead must take seriously. Still, the re are linge ring 
doubts which no glibness in phraseology can dispel. The au 
thors, for example, see the mass of the future world’s freight 
moving by air. And yet, by their own figures, the cost of 
freight movement by air is and is likely to remain very much 
higher than the corresponding cost by surface means. A great 
but I fail to see why 
American cars in a foreign land should be 


deal is made of the saving-in-time angle, 
‘The market for 
multiplied by within 24 


l her ‘ 


production line to buy eI deliveries 
but not in motor cars 
little wishful thinking going on here 


hours In oranges maybe, 
[he authors devote a readable chapter to that favorite of 


the air enthusiasts, the “60-hour world.” They point out, cor 
rectly, that increased speeds of planes already have reduced 
and that, as a matter of fact, all points 
northern or “land” hemisphere are now within not 


more than 30 hours of each other 


the 60-hour figure, 
in the 
True enough; but the rub 
here is in that business called 


sovereignty,” about which 


we will hear a lot in coming years. In 1927 the Russian Gen 
eral Baranov set forth the doctrine of air sovereignty in words 
anyone could understand Russia will insist on the most 
rigid interpretation of the doctrine of national (air) sovereignty 
We do not hide our intention to profit by our favored geo 
graphical position. We recognize however all the danger 
present in letting the world’s air lines run through our skies.” 
Ihe authors, who take a generally optimistic view of the 
“American world planners are not 
too sanguine about this Russian manifesto’s being outdated 


despite the fact that it was issued 16 years ago.” 


situation, admit wryly that 


There are no two ways about it: this coming of the air age is 
bringing with it problems which run the gamut of 
industry, politics and national policy. 


science 
The problems ire too 
important to dodge, and besides, they're too intriguing. This 


P. W.'T 


book has helped me to understand them better 
4 7 4 
The Early American Years 


THE AMERICAN STORY. By Archibald MacLeish. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 1944. 231 Pages: $2.00 


These radio sketches take from the earliest history of the 


American continent“many points of common heritage which 
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Book Dividend Coupons 


Infantry Journal book dividends represent a 15% 
bonus for individual members of the Infantry Associa- 
tion who send cash with their book orders. 

The book dividends* are sent you with the books 
you order and can be used to purchase more books any 
time in the future. 

Because of this new and better discount, we have dis- 
continued the old 10% discount for cash to individual 
members. 


*Sorry, but we can’t give book dividend discounts on 
orders for official manuals or on orders for organizations. 
However, you may buy manuals with dividend coupons you 
get with the purchase of other books. 


Dictionaries for the Soldier 
By Frank Henius 
Mr. Henius’s foreign language dictionaries for sol- 
diers—sailors and marines, too—are simple, under- 
standable, and clearly sound-written 
GERMAN DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 


ITALIAN DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 
SPANISH DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 


FRENCH DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 
1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 





Italian Sentence Book for the Soldier 
By Frank Henius 


The ordinary phrases and sentences used by the sol- 
dier with an added section on Italian grammar. 


25¢ each 
21¢ each 
19¢ each 


1 to 10 copies: 
11 to 50 copies: 
51 or more copies: 
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the Americas, North and South, possess. The 


MOSt os 
parallel drawn is the one between Bradford of 
colony and Valdivia, who settled Santiago | 
Englishman and the Spaniard, sustained by sim lar {, 
higher power, faced and overcame similar obstacles and 
wrote records of their experiences—similar records , 


breathe courage, firmness of purpose, and hope thy 
strenuous and at times almost intolerable servic 
in permanancy of endeavor, usefulness to futu = 

[here is also in this book a powerful script on the ny 
of America. Against a background of doubting 
shouting voices, the narrator tells the main points of 4 
Vespucci’s life, tells how his name became the name ¢ 
hundred million people. In the first book about the 
World in which that term was applied to our cong, 
Vespucci told of his several voyages to the southern half g 
continent. He was not the captain of the ship but it y, 
who wrote, insisting that it was a New World. And, 
name became attached to the great new region across the ( 
Sea, and not the name of Columbus or the captain of Ang 
own ship. Columbus suggested two names for the land ly 
discovered, Sancta and De Gracia. Mr. MacLeish, in hi: 
vehicle, asks us how it would seem to belong to the 
States of Sancta, or De Gracia.” In the end, of course. ly 
another question: What else does “America” mean now bs 
two continents with their two hundred millions and 
stand for in the world? 

The spirit of early American history moves throug! 
page of The American Story.—G. V. 
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The Two Wars 


FOREIGN POLICY BEGINS AT HOME. By Jam 
Warburg. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
308 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


Mr. Warburg, who was an original 1932-model braintns 
and who is known as an advanced thinker particular\; 
gards matters of high finance, holds that we are fighting 
wars. The first is a war “for national survival against the 
less lust for conquest of the aggressor nations.” That i 
simple one; it is out in the open and is fought by soldies 
guns. Then there is the other war, it is a war “against fas 

a world-wide conflict which crosses all national 
tiers.” Mr. Warburg sees us winning the military \ 
simple one, hands down; but he has fears about the 
of the other one, and that is the burden of his book 

\ capitalistic system like ours, says the author, is a « 
for the I don’t think he proves his p 
but that’s what he says. He thinks that capitalism can sun 
but only if greed and monopoly are taken out and more g0 
ment “planning” put in. 


fascist connivers. 


As for communism. Mr. Wat 
goes to lengths to show how utterly different it is from fa 
and how really all right it is, after all. Again | read" 
interest without being “convinced. 

I have a little trouble nailing down just what the 
means by that title “Foreign Policy Begins at Home.” it 


answer seems to lie in a chapter called “Domestic Prerequi 
for Peace,” wherein we are urged to recapture the moment 


of the original New Deal in order that we and the 
“know for certain that here at home we are moving fi m 
Once we have recaptured our momentum, we sh Il fi 
“we have acquired a new confidence in ourselves nd it 
way of life, and that we are able to inspire new c nfiden 
others.’ 


For example 


definite ideas for our postwar guidance. 


would let Germany reéducate itself. Again, he hopes th! 
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’ On a more practical plane, Mr. Warburg has § 









































ish enough to destroy our great military strength 











1 Pi me time he hopes that we will not get tough 
Chil ngs as acquiring leased bases, Americanizing 
ar ai utes in the Pacific, subsidizing oil pipelines in 
rs and t, and keeping a second-to-none merchant ma- 
US th» 

© that ‘ teresting and provocative book; but somehow 
wom 1 strikes me as mainly longing for a return of the 
genera old P. W. T. 

the p 

d som y Y 7 

of An 

ame The Question Still Remains 

at the | SINEWS OF PEACE. By Herbert Feis. New York: 
. con 


Brothers, 1944. 271 Pages; $2.50. 


» half rper ¢ 

then, er the war everyone will be asking questions. “The sol 
And ¢ will ask ‘What chances does peace provide?’ The factory 
ss the ( fice workers will wonder anxiously if their employment 
of Ames continue. The farmer, pleased by the great yield he has 
land be from the soil, will scan the markets to see if there will 


rther need for his energy and industry. The business 
on losing war as a client, will ponder whether the re 
ments of a country at peace will keep his establishment 
The technician will hope that peace will use his talents. 
” And so on. The essence of this passage is that after the 
he thought uppermost in the mind of the average Ameri 
will be his own prospective economic status. Mr. Feis, who 


rough ¢ 

" ss from long and authoritative experience including years 
Monomic adviser with the State Department, believes that a 
great deal will depend on how our government “guides 
refashions” economic relations with foreign countries. He 

» fol ® that subject “the assignment of this book.” 
pany, [Mam is a complex subject, beyond simplification. However, Mr. 
attacks it logically and objectively, and he writes clearly. 
raiment’ realistically, too. For example, considering the all 
\ , fa@ortant matter of American-British relationships, he fore- 
rad “Bp that “both countries will engage extensively in those activi 
oe which will bring world-wide contact . . . rivalries between 
~~ can stimulate progress or disorder . . .” For other ex- 
der: les, he foresees trouble when it comes time to settle the 
vst Fes lease books, and he has a strong hunch that the applecart 














ternational trade is going to be upset by nations which 


tional ff ; , : : 
elect to continue to travel the road of autarchy in the inter 


y wat sae : 
of military security. 

r€ = : 1 .% AT_¢ : 

k ell, what can be done about it? Neither Mr. Feis nor any 


else seems to be answering that question in so many words. 


$a 
hi vgmme question which drives everyone, the experts included, into 
all ield of generalities. “Greatness,” says the author, “has come 
one an us. We cannot repudiate it. Proudly or reluctantly it will 
| Wath bur responsibility hereafter to lead, to aid and strengthen 
om facqmmeood and industrious, admonish the troublesome, cause the 
read wEelsome to desist, and build firm friendships with all who 

e our spirit and our hopes for a better world . . .” This is 

id book on a vital subject; but the question still remains, 


the 


The ie can be done about it?—P. W. T. 


rerequs 

moment of v 7 

world : ; 
Ye A Little Light on the Subject 


| find t TIL THEY EAT STONES. By Russell Brines. Phila 


ind in Iphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1944. 340 Pages; Index; 
n fidence 3.00 : 

| has SHiPhe J panese domestic propaganda line is to keep repeating 
mple there will be no surrender, that they will keep fighting 





il victory or until each one lies face down on the battle- 
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AAF $2.50 


The official guide to the Army Air Forces 
A Directory, Almanac, and Chronicle of Achievement 
with 64 pages of photographs, 175 drawings, charts, 
and maps. 

Pocketbook edition, complete 
and unabridged 25¢ 


The War of 1812 


By Henry Adams 
From Adams’s classic nine-volume History of the 
United States, 1801-1817, relevant chapters have been 
gathered together to make a complete one-volume 
history of the War of 1812. 377 pages. Twenty-seven 
maps and sketches. 





$3.00 





Lee’s Lieutenants $5.00 


A Study in Command 
By Dr. Douglas S. Freeman 
Volume I. Manassas to Malvern Hill. 
Volume II. Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville. 
Volume III. Gettysburg to Appomattox. 


Each Volume 





Court-Martial Practical Guide $1.00 


A practical guide in nonlegal language. 





The Occupation of Enemy 
Territory $1.25 


One hundred eighty pages cover the subject thor- 
oughly in the Public Opinion Quarterly. 





7T5¢ 


Blitz French 
By Georges Nicot 


A useful book of “action” French. 





Kasy Malay Words and Phrases $1.00 


A handbook of the language common to the East 
Indies and Malaya. 





Elementary Japanese 
By Colonel E. J. Sullivan 


To members of the Armed Forces $1.00 
To all others $2.50 
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Penguin Book 


Full-Length, 25-cent Books 
Classics, Novels, Detective Fiction, Western Fiction, Poetry. 
Complete list of this excellent series of inexpensive, 
modern books is in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies 
only. You have full freedom in choice of titles.) 








Many of the world’s most famous books are in the Modern 
Library. The Infantry Journal has a full stock of those listed. 


Modern Library Books are 95¢ each 
Modern Library Giants are $1.45 each 
Illustrated Modern Library Books are $1.50 each 


These fine books are listed in the BOOK LIST in the last 
pages of every Infantry Journal. 








for Field Manuals 
Tough — Strong — Durable 


Keep your own personal manuals in binders. Get the 
extra binders you need for your outfit’s growing sets 
of Field Manuals. 


$1.50 each 


Discount for 10 or more, 10 per cent. 





All books of the Military Service Publishing Company are 
carried in ample stock by The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Such MSP books as The Officer's Guide, Flying Health, Com- 
pany Administration, and Handbook to Army Regulations 
are listed in the pages of this magazine and in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
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THE ROTC MANUAL CS, 1944-45 
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THE ROTC MANUAL MS BASIC, 1944-45 
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held, i.e., 
that does not quite live up to the implications. 

The author was an Associated Press correspon 
at the time of its fall; in the preceding years hy 
trade in Hawaii and Japan. After internment Man’ 
later in Shangahi, he returned aboard the exchanve ling, 
holm in December 1943. Aboard the Gripsholm he bys 
self taking down the stories and opinions of “re| J 
from Japan, Manchuria, North China, South Chi 
Kong, French Indo China and the Philippines. T}y 
and opinions form the basis of this book. 

The author’s modus operandi is to consid 


“until we eat stones.” It is an apt 


each of the major geographical areas over which | 
lished hegemony by conquest. For each such 
the Jap actions and the native reactions. This method , 
in repetition, for eve ryw here the Japanese patter 
the Greater East Asia co-prosperity idea was aly 
It makes the book longer than necessary and correspo, 
tedious. 

[he author believes that, to the Japanese, “def, 
Pacific now would mean only one setback alons 
y. They are confident ther 
conflicts, and they will start them. Regardless: of m 
tunes at the moment, the Japanese militarists will 
victory any postwar world enabling them to begin | 


struggle. . 


to world hegemony 


." It is an interesting premise, and it mal 
to me; but unfortunately it receives treatment only by inte 
and implication in the book. 

Despite much that has been written on the subjec 
Americans understand the psychology of our Japanes 
This book throws at least a little light on that 
so, with qualifications as noted, | recommend it 








PW 
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Helpful Geography aes 

\N INTELLIGENT AMERICAN’S GUIDI 

PEACE. Edited and with an Introduction by § 


Welles. New York: The Dryden Press, 1945. 37 
Maps; $3.75. 





[his Guide to the Peace is essentially a geography. li 
troduction Mr. Welles makes a strong presentation of t! 
for Americans in general to become thoroughly famil 
other countries of the world. Up to now most of us have til 
a good deal about many other nations, and expressed opin 1 
about them and about their positions in the world alte } 
war. Yet most of us who do talk so freely about other 
have any detailed information about them. 

There is in Guide to the Peace a separate article about 
country and region of any importance in the whole we 
Nearly every article has a map and the material in e 
broken down under the following headings: The Lan 
the People; The Nation’s Economy; History: 1914-1944; > 
in the Peace. The sections on the most important countnes! n: 
to several thousands words and those on the smaller cout! 
from two to three thousand. The material is present 
clearly and without any great amount of bias. The whole ™ 
must include some four or five hundred thousand wor 














_compact information. The material has the big advantay n 


being thoroughly up to date and the book is certainly | 
recommended even though the military potential of th 
ferent countries for the future is not given any | 
tention. At times there is a tone of very marked hopetuine 
for example, in a paragraph in the article on France: ‘ 
France is freed from recurrent invasions and enormous 
ment expenditure, the workmanlike, thrifty, anc int 
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ould be much better off even with small in 
cultural change. France seeks no conquests; 
undidate for world organization. She who has 
invasions in the last 150 years needs it more 
ower.” Such passages, however, do not affect 
- more solid facts which constitute by far the 


the book.—G. V. 
1 1 7 
The Crews of the Forts 
IE MANY. By Captain John R. McCrary and 


sherman. New York: Simon & Schuster, Inc., 
oes; Illustrated; $3.75. 


r correspondents take the attitude that the story 
raid is just like another. They’re wrong. Every 
plane and every pilot, is different.” If that were 
book might get boring in the later chapters, be 
entially a collection of stories of certain raids of 
\ir Force—“the first American invaders of Ger 


e book is a human, not a technical, document. The crews 
¢ Forts are the top actors, but the planes themselves are 
red almost co-equally with the men who fly them. Those 
with the names only American kids could think up (Bad 
by. Kwitchurbitchin,etc.) take on almost human charac 
n these stories. 
e descriptions of the raids themselves are good, but I like 


ially the passages in which the boys who fly them talk 


»s over after the shooting is done. The answer to a question 
\ssistant Secretary of War for Air: “Sir, we don’t ask 
they give us a 500-mph fighter . all we want is a few 
hanges in the planes we've got now, and then plenty of 
planes ” Or an offhand opinion of the Japs: “Why, 
ooddam lousy sons of bitches . we'll stuff every 
fam one of them headfirst into a fortress prop .” Or the 


in the diary after a sortie through the then-thickest of 
Went to St. Nazaire today. A little rough.” 
he Eighth Air Force will always occupy a high place in 
history of our war against Germany. The stories in this 
nd the brilliant photographs in it, give a hint as to why 
P. W. T 
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Argentina 


-ENTINE RIDDLE. By Felix J. Weil. New York: The 
hn Day Company, Inc., 1944. 297 Pages; $3.50. 


i nation of 12 million people, Argentina pulls a lot of 
particularly in this hemisphere. The thing that make 
signihcant is that the Argentine pull generally is in th 
site direction from the pull of our own State Department 
he Pan-American councils, it is often Argentina against th 


) 
‘ 


Dr. Weil is eminently qualified to write on this subject. He 
native Argentine and a learned authority on its problems 
vever, it doesn’t take a learned authority to put a finger on 
root of the “riddle”: “Argentina's traditional unwillingness 
poperate with the United States has, of course, much to do 
i the fact that the United States is her competitor as far as 


main Argentine export goods, grain and meat, are con 
ed " From that solid foundation, distrust and enmity 
€ prospered. It has reached the point where Argentines bit 
resent the plaque “American Embassy” which hangs over 
embassy door in Buenos Aires (they attribute to us a plot 
onvert the word “American” to our own exclusive uses 


even get the blame for the country’s irredenta, the Falk 
Island although it was Great Britain (Argentina’s friend» 
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Engineer Training Notebook 50¢ 


Infantrymen in training will find a lot of valuable 
material in this notebook prepared for the use of 
combat engineers. In the restricted classification, it 
can be sold to members of the Armed Forces only. 


Company Duties: A Checklist 
All the Army duties that come under the heading of 
“housekeeping.” A book for every man in the com- 
pany from CO to basic private. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Keep ’em Rolling 
This is the Army motor-vehicle operator's own hand- 
book. You can’t miss on this one. New edition now in 
preparation. 
1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 


Driver Training 
A guide for Army motor-vehicle driving instructors. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Platoon Record 50¢ 
A blank notebook for the platoon leader's record of 
the progress of each of his men. 

(Special discounts for quantity purchases.) 

Squad Record 25 
A blank notebook for the squad leader’s record of the 
progress of each of his men. 


(Special discounts for quantity purchases.) 


Machine Gunner’s Handbook 
All the latest unrestricted dope on both the caliber .30 
and caliber .50 machine guns, plus sections on the 
8i1mm. mortar and the bazooka. 
1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 


Army Officer's Notebook $1.00 


A new edition more valuable than ever before now 
in preparation. 
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For solving problems in multiplication, division, cir- 
cumferences and areas of circles, squares, square roots, 
cubes, cube roots, proportion, etc. 


Only 50¢ 











Fundamentals of Mechanics 


By Morton Mott-Smith and Marjorie Van de Water 


These two Science Service editors collaborated on this 
book prepared for use in War Department Preinduc- 
tion Training Courses. Of value to any man inter- 
ested in mechanics. 


25¢ each 


21¢ each 
19¢ each 


1 to 10 copies: 
11 to 50 copies: 
51 or more copies: 


Fundamentals of Electricity 
By Morton Mott-Smith, Ph.D. 
This book prepared by Westinghouse engineers and 
published with the codperation of Science Service 


is based on an official outline prepared by the War 
Department for use in Preinduction Training Courses. 


25¢ each 
21¢ each 
19¢ each 


1 to 10 copies: 
11 to 50 copies: 
51 or more copies: 


Elements of Radio $4.00 


This complete book was formerly issued in two vol- 
umes. Now it is available for the radio engineer and 
student in one book at a new, low price. 


English for the Armed Forces $1.50 


By Lt. Col. A. G. D. Wiles, Lt. Arlin M. Cook 
and Lt. Jack Trevithick 


A useful, ably prepared manual. 
Speech for the Military $1.20 
By Cole S. Brembeck and Albert A. Rights 


How to develop your ideas and express them publicly. 
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. YOUR KIDS AND MINE. By Joe E. Brown. Doubles 
























that seized and holds them. In Argentina's eyes, nothing 
is right and above board, including the Good Neighbor p 

To date, Argentina has had a national policy whi. 
been aggressively agrarian. “Land and all that relates , 
the warp and woof of the fabric of Argentine society,” p, 
are indications of a change, indications that 
decide to go in for industrialization. Therein, thinks [, y 
lies our chance. With a little more than a trace of y 
thinking he says: “If American capital helps Argentina, 
dustrialize, to raise the standard of living of her peop} 
will be enabled to import plenty from the United Stat« 3 
United States then will be able to export to Arventin » 
of those mass production goods which it now manuf. 


My own conclusion is that Argentina will continue , 
us reason for thought for a long time to come; w — is 4 
more reason for learning all we can about her, and for yy 


ing such a book as this.—P. W. T. 
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The Chinese Language 


ELEMENTARY CHINESE READER AND GRA\\e 
By Theodore Hsi-En Chen. South Pasadena, Califom 
D. and Ione Perkins, 1944. 216 Pages; $2.75 


Dr. Chen’s Elementary Chinese Reader and Gramma , 
far the clearest recent presentation of the written and gj bic 
language recently issued. His book is bound to be most u¢ 
to anyone seeking a practical knowledge of Chinese. There 
a minimum of grammatical rules and the method of congn 
ing the written characters is given for pen rather than | 
In the days when the 15th Infantry was stationed in Tien 
China, it became a custom of the regiment for every office: 
enlisted man joining it to learn 600 words of spoken Ching 
he regiment maintained a group of able instructors w! 
individual lessons for three or four hours every week. |: 
also possible to extend these lessons by obtaining extra ins: 
tion at a very moderate cost. As soon as a new member 
regiment could pass a test on the 600 basic words, } 
given a special chevron to wear on the sleeve of his uni 
Many, of course, became so interested in Chinese, whic 
probably the easiest language in the world to learn to 9 t 
(though not to write), that they went on beyond the 60 
minimum and became fluent in spoken Chinese during at 
or three-year tour in the Tientsin garrison. A number obtain 
instruction in the written language but this was tremendiw 
harder than gaining a speaking knowledge. Yet both were th 
of importance to the American military man and will, ' 
probable, continue to be important, on through the pre 
war and in to the postwar world. 

The man who seriously wants to learn Chinese could hati 
do better than to begin with Dr. Chen’s Elementary Chin 


Reader and Grammar.—G. V. 
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Joe E. Brown 


Doran & Company, Inc., 1944. 192 Pages; $2.00 
This book illustrates the heart of gold and the w istful nate 


which are traditionally behind the mask of the clown. |! 
Brown writes of his USO experiences with a depth of feel 
and humility which sometimes borders on the maudlin. | 
that be my sole adverse criticism of this heart-wa: ning | 


book. 


Joe E. is a great comedian, a great campaigner, 
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:| outpost circuit early in the game, in "42 before 
entertainment business well organized, and since 
laid some 150,000 miles behind him. Almost all 
orners of this war have seen him: the Aleutians, 
Buss Guadalcanal, Salamaua, Chunking, Khartoum, 
a On learning that Joe was off on another trip, 
cked: “Too bad he’s not a woman; he would 
president a nice wife.” 
not, I can’t help but compare our Joe’s approach 
eyneriences with that of another “entertainer” who re- 
Store ame honored the world with a Middle East diary. Where Joe 
enting ining up in the chow line with the boys, this other guy 
hanufeliiimaking his tea with the ultra brass. Where Joe was putting 
4 homely shows with no fuss or feathers, this contemporary 
holding “concerts” and complaining about the piano. The 
ich is »f them have one thing in common, though: Brooklyn. 
cs the other fellow had to say about Brooklyn was not 
“a y of printing. What Joe has to say about it is strictly 


nue t 


can 
rooklyn is one of the things that always brings a laugh. | 
t know why, but it’s sure fire . . if I'd say (and I 
ly did) ‘any guys from Brooklyn here?’ that would get a 
and sure enough, there would always be at least 
id from Brooklyn . . . The kids from Brooklyn surely 
ghting in this war. They and the boys from Texas. I don’t 
: why it is. Practically every gang I ever asked had a kid 
Brooklyn and one from Texas . . .” 
hich, to my mind, is a much more accurate, to say nothing 
sing a much more gentlemanly, way of handling the 
klyn question. 
that quoted passage indicates, Joe’s English is of the 
le direct variety. You have the feeling that he wrote the 
himself with a minimum of ghost help. Skipping the 
sentimentality, which is easy to do, the book makes good 
ng.—P. W. T. 
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AIR FORCES READER. Edited by Normal Carlisle. 
sw York: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1944. 406 Pages; II 
trated; $3.75. 


is “Reader” comprises a collection of reports and articles 
chiefly from the popular national magazines, and partly 
the trade and professional press. It is evident that the 
brs have scanned the field comprehensively; they have come 
vith a discerning and well balanced job. 

sound basis for the book is laid in the opening chapter, 
h consists of excerpts from General Arnold’s report ren- 
to the Secretary of War in January 1944. General Arnold 
nes the policies and strategy behind our air operations, and 
iscusses equipment, techniques—and results. There follow 
les, dozens of them, which cover, mostly in the popular 
atized style of the mass-circulation weeklies, practically 
y phase of the air war. 

lany historic events are relived in these pages. There are 
pieces on the annihilation of the Jap Task Force in the 
arck Sea, way back in '42 when skip-bombing saved Mores 
und MacArthur. There is the story of Doolittle’s Tokyo 
of the great Regensburg battle, of naval torpedo bombers 
ting the sub packs, of the first B-29 action, and so on. In a 
ion entitled “Of Men and Planes,” there are human-interest 
s throwing the spotlight on heroic planes Ci.e., “The 
med Life of T for Thomas”), on heroic figures (i.e., 
ch O’Hare’s Last Fight”), and on unusual incidents (i.e., 
pital Plane Rescue”). 

he Air Forces Reader is the third of a Bobbs-Merrill series, 
ding Readers having appeared on the Army and the 


ry.—P.W.T. 
RUARY, 1945 
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Militaru Classics 


Roots of Strategy $3.00 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
Five military classics in one volume—Sun Tzu, Vege- 
tius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and Napoleon. 


The Instructions of Frederick the Great 
to His Generals $1.00 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
The principles of Frederick the Great still influence 
the German Army. (From Roots of Strategy.) 


My Reveries On the Art of War $1.00 


By Marshal Maurice de Saxe 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 


The innovations in tactics made by Marshal de Saxe 
led the way to Napoleon and Frederick the Great. 
(From Roots of Strategy.) 


Makers of Modern Strategy 


$3.75 
Edited by Dr. Edward Mead Earle 
The great military thinkers of four hundred years. 
Armored Warfare 


$1.00 

By Major General J. F. C. Fuller 
General Fuller has brought up to date his famous 
Lectures on FSR Ill by annotating it from this war. 


Principles of War $1.00 


By General Carl von Clausewitz 
A brief summary of the art of warfare. 


Defense By Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb $1.00 
A German study of defensive warfare by the general 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 


$1.00 


Surprise in War By Gen. Waldemar Erfurth 
The essence of German thought on surprise. 


Amphibious Warfare and Combined $1.50 


Operations By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes 
A veteran of amphibious operations discusses them. 


Combined Operations $2.00 


Commando training and fighting—all sides of it. 


Decisive Battles of the World $3.00 
By Edward S. Creasy 
A new edition of this famous book brought up to 
1905. 


Masters of Mobile Warfare $2.00 
By Colonel Elbridge Colby 
Studies of Frederick, Marlborough, and Napoleon. 


Napoleon and Modern War $1.00 


By Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 
Napoleon’s famous maxims applied to modern war. 


W arfare $3.00 
By Brig. Gen. Oliver L. Spaulding, Col. John W. Wright, 
and Maj. Hoffman Nickerson 
The story of war from the days of tribal squabbles to 

the end of the eighteenth century. 
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BOOKS — MANUALS — 


Section IV, Circular 215 
Technical Manuals. When Field or Technic 

man restricted When the title of a bool 
has the same classification as a restricted official publicatior 
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Military Training 
Psychology for the Armed Services 
Psychology for the Returning Serviceman 
Fighting Forces edition 

Combat First Aid 
Defense Against Che 
Training Notel 
Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 
Fear in Battle (Dollard) 


Map Reading for the Soldier 
Combat Problems for Small Unit 
Cadence System of Teaching Drill 
Drills & Evolutions of the Band 
25 | Essentials of Infantry Training 
1 Was > Clots 
: Pat edition 
FSR & SOF M Combin | 
How t Your Eves 


IAI edition 


Engineer er 


? Nigl t 


To ORDER ANY BOOK 


Listed in this booklist or reviewed 
in this issue—for any other book- - 


HANDY ORDER FORM 


CUT OUT AND MAIL 


L! se 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, INC. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please send the follow ing books: 


[J I enclose $ 


[ ] Send bill to ¢ ompany Fund, 


Name (Please print 


[] Please charge to my account. 


Name 


Please print 
(Address or box number ) 


(Town or APO ( Postal zone) 


PL245) 


(State) 


} 
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Infantry Journal will not 
and it will not furnish 
vailable for purchase 


Infantry in Battle: Examples f 
Leadership for American Arn 
(Col. Munson) 
Map & Aerial Photo Reading ( 
New Infantry Drill Regulations 
Cloth editi 
Paper edition 
hology for the Fighting M 
Cloth edition 
Figs ting I 
Rifleman Dodd (C. S. Forester) 
Riot Control (Col Wood ) 
Scouting & Patrolling 
State Defense Force Manual (State Guards) 
Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Basi 
Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Advanced 4 


n 


"ce aition 


Psychology & Leadership 


Psychology for the Armed Servi 
Psychology for the Returning Serviceman 
Fighting Forces edition 
Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 
Fear in Battle (Dollard) 
Americans vs. Germans 1917-18 
Che Battle is the Pay-Off (Major Ingersoll) 
Cloth edition 
Fighting Forces edition 
Generals and Generalship (Gen. Wavell) 
Infantry in Battle: Examples from War ... 3 
Leadership (Gen. Holdridge) (AG School) 
Leadership for U. S. Army 
(Col. Munson) 
The Lost Battalion (Johnson & Pratt) 
Management and Morale (Roethlisberger) ] 
Modern Battle (Col. Thompson) 
Psychiatry in War (Mira) yi 
Psychology and the Soldier (Copeland) 
Psychology for the Fighting Man 
Paper 
Cl ti 


Lea 1€Ts 


, 
edition 


edition 


Headquarters & Administration 


Stock Clerk’s Manual, Air Forces 
Handbook to AR & Admin. (Sczudlo) 
How to Write a Military Letter (Klein) 
Administration of the Army (AG School) 
The Army Clerk (AG School) 
The Army Clerk: Instructor's Supy 
Army Food & Messing (Mess Mana 
The Army Personnel System (AG 
Boards of Officers (AG School) 
Co. Administration & Personnel Re 

Paper edition 

Cloth edition 
Company Duties: A Checklist 
General & Special Staffs (AG Scl 
Military Correspondence Checklist 
Military Preventive Medicine (Dut 
Orders: Guide to Preparation (AC 
SOP for Regimental Adjutant’s Off 
Travel: Guide to Regulations (AG 


’ 


lement. | 
gement) 2 
Sc hool) 


Cl rds 


Weapons & Weapons Training 


Rifles & MGs of the World's Ar 
( Johnson ) 
Cloth edition 
*Fighting Forces 
Rockets (Ley) 
A Manual of Military Small Arn 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rif 
Ammunition (Johnson & Haven) 
(with 100 tables) . . 
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